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Armenia 


L‘EW more striking expressions of cynical cruelty 
are on record than Talaat Bey’s threat that he 
“would settle the Armenian question by leaving no 
Armenian question to settle. Whenever there has 
been a chance to proceed on this principle without 
attracting too much attention the Turk has proceeded 
upon it. This war gave him a chance unequaled in 
former times, and he has produced 800,000 corpses 
up to date. Count Bernsdorff said at first there were 
not any atrocities. The American committee has 
put out evidence that would convince Saint Thomas. 
Count Bernsdorff said that if there were any atrocities 
they were caused by disaffection. It was naturally 
answered that the men of military age had been 
forced into the army, and the disaffection of old men, 
women and children did not require wholesale mur- 
der. We think that the cartoon on the next page is 
just. The best informed paper in the United States 
on foreign affairs, the Christian Science Monitor, 
says it has entirely convincing reasons for believing 
that Germany could not stop the massacres and that 
the only hope lies in President Wilson. We confess 
we have been more inclined tc agree with Lord 
Bryce, that Germany alone could stop the slaughter. 
The redoubtable German military critic, Count von 
Reventlow, says of the American protest: 


We obviously cannot consider meddling, because 
of a third party’s indignation in our ally’s affairs. 
If the Turkish authorities believe it opportune to 
take vigorous measures against the unreliable, 
bloodthirsty and riotous Armenians, it is not only 
their right, but their duty to do so. 

Turkey ean always be assured that such is Ger- 
man opinion. This matter concerns Turkey only, 
and a third Power should let Turkey alone. 


This critic also says: 


It has become a habit among Americans to take 
as active a part as possible in questions of this 
kind, even when the events happen in south- 
eastern Europe and the Monroe Doctrine hardly 
provides an excuse. Such interference would be 
specially striking at the present moment, because 
Turkey is a belligerent power, fighting for her life, 
and the United States pass and want to pass as 
neutrals. There can hardly be any doubt that the 
Anglo-American fraternization in the recent finan- 
cial transaction is already showing its consequen- 
ces in the matter. 


Taken with the official view, as expressed by Count 
von Bernsdorff, these quotations look dark for Ger- 
man assistance, and yet we cannot bring ourselves 
to give up hope that Hadji Wilhelm will step in. 
As to the relief of the refugees now suffering in the 
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countries near Turkey, they can be immeasurably 
helped by prompt money response in the United 
States. Checks should be sent to C. R. Crane, Treas- 
urer, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Recent developments in the Balkans make it a 
still harder strife to throw the Turk out of Europe. 
It has not been for nothing that there is a Hapsburg 
on the throne of Rumania; that the King of Bul- 
garia is a relation of the Kaiser; and that the 
Kaiser’s sister, the Queen of Greece, has always 
dominated her husband. It is going to be a long, 
cruel struggle to exhaustion. Meantime, Hadji Wil- 
helm’s friends in Turkey are doing a work beside 
which the invasion of Belgium was a courtesy. The 
people of the United States were generous to Bel- 
gium. Will they open their hearts to the far worse 
suffering of the Armenians? 


Islam and Europe 


R. SAMUEL ZWEMER, of Egypt and Arabia, a 

leading authority on Mohammedan affairs, has 
recently said that Pan-Islamism, whatever there 
ever was of it, is dead, and that Mohammedans know 
it. The Pan-Islamic idea, exaggerated into a myth, 
was a pet of Disraeli’s, and it dominated British 
foreign policy for an amazing length of ‘ime. It is 
having its echoes now. It put two-thirds of the 
Bulgarian people back into Turkey and did absolute- 
ly nothing for Armenia. It included tolerance to 
Turkish atrocities on the ground that Turkey’s power 
in the Pan-Islamic movement made such tolerance 
necessary. British officials in the Levant scouted the 
idea, but it persisted in London. The drawing together 
of Russia and England changed the world’s view of 
the Disraeli policy, and incidentally of Russia’s part 
in the centuries-long contest over whether civilization 
or barbarism should prevail in Europe. If we have 
to go back centuries to find a parallel to the present 
Armenian atrocities, and if we then find the same 
Turkish race at work in the vast Tatar invasion, let 
us not forget who stopped Timour. The effort re- 
quired to stop the Tatar held back Russia’s de- 
velopment, but there is a poetic justice in the fact 
that she is today lined up with England and France, 
fighting against Germany, whose diplomacy has 
long done much to strengthen the reactionary forces 
of Russia, and against Turkey, fiercest remainder of 
Russia’s ancient Eastern enemies. Russia, England 
and France may well fight together against the most 
modern form of despotism linked to descendants of 
the horde that centuries ago was barely stopped by 
Russia from submerging western Europe. 
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Defense 


ARPER’S WEEKLY gets pounded with about 

equal assiduity by the absolute pacifists and by 
the big-army-at-any-price aggregation. Some do 
not understand our position. To ourselves it seems 
clear. Before the European war began, we ran an 
elaborate series of articles by Charles Johnston Post 
in favor of army reorganization. After the war be- 
gan, we ran a series on unpreparedness by Mr. 
Howard D. Wheeler. Editorially we supported 
both these series. Nevertheless we have said, and say 
now, that any plan based on mere expensiveness will 
not pass Congress, and would not be lasting if it did. 
It is not properly a party question. The national 
committee appointed at Plattsburg is of all parties. 
It has no political spirit. It is eager to cooperate 
with the administration now in power. It was entirely 
out of sympathy with Colonel Roosevelt’s attempt 
to make a partisan issue. From such bodies, of all 
shades of political belief, is to be hoped earnest co- 
operation to find how to secure, for the immense sum 
we must spend on national defense, adequate re- 
sults. Congressmen are already beginning to plead 
for their local army posts, forts, and navy yards. 
Such a spirit is what gave pensions not for need but 
for political popularity. Such a spirit makes possible 
the absurd cost of every item in our program. It 
has become an old story that war preparation and 
war’s aftermath have been costing us more than any 
nation on earth. Where does the money go? That 
question must be clearly met in Congress, as a first 
step in building a system of defense that is efficient 
and lasting. We have a right, in the present mood 
of the world, to be safe from any possible invasion. 
But we might as well face the facts. The United 
States is fluttered just now, but there is no use imag- 


Furst Ally: These from a London Zeppelin raid. 
Second Ally: These from the Armenians. 








ining it will pay for a much bigger army and navy, 
unless there are signs that its appropriations will be 
spent in good faith. Any attempt to save useless navy 
yards, useless army posts, destructive red tape, ex- 
pensive privilege, will make the American people 
unwilling to do what, if they have proper assur- 
ances, they ought to do and will be willing to 
do. 


Like 


E LIKE the New York Tribune’s sport depart- 

ment very much, but we do not like to have 
Grantland Rice say “Alexander is like Mathewson 
then was.” Elegance usually characterizes Rice. It 
is welcome in any department of American journal- 
ism. To find it in writing about sports sets it off con- 
spicuously. We jumped on this little slip mainly as 
an excuse to point out that, while no doubt American 
journalism has lost in the last ten years in powerful 
reformers, it has gained in the total number of writ- 
ers with literary taste. 


A Poet at the War 


SUALLY when we read that some man dis- 

tinguished in the arts of peace has gone to the 
front we feel little except discouragement that the 
manifold interests and efforts of modern life should 
be swamped in this one great struggle of force. Some- 
how it seems a little different when we know that 
John Masefield has accepted a position of respon- 
sibility in the Dardanelles. Masefield’s talent is so 
much one of expressing primitive things that his 
participation in the horrible drama comes to his read- 
ers with less of a shock. If we read of Galsworthy, 
Gilbert Murray, Show, or Barrie, for instance, in the 
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war, even if they were of suitable age, or of Haupt- 
mann or Sudermann, or Anatole France, Rodin, or 
Brieux, there would be something desperately incon- 
gruous. Masefield acquired his knowledge of life, and 
feeling of it, by open wanderings and adventures 
around the earth, and he perhaps more than any other 
equally civilized artist of the time seems now to be 


living in accord with his temperament, although the 


war itself is in harshest conflict with his ideals. 

The reading world will watch his fate with warm 
concern. When a fine example of physical manhood 
was lost to us in the death of Captain Wilding, we 
all sorrowed, although his name had been made in 
nothing more important than tennis. If Masefield 
should be killed, the English-speaking world would 
lose a man who had struck a new note; who had 
struck with power a note combining fundamental 
poetry with realization of the characteristic features 
of our new era. Of no one else could we wish more 
fervently that he may come back from this desperate 
test, to help to express those strivings of the heart 
and the mind which will be set free again when the 
mechanical and physical struggle is at an end. 


Beginning the War 


DIPLOMAT with whom we are. very intimate 

was in Germany and Austria just before and 
after the war began. He talked with a prominent 
Austrian statesman, a friend of his, who said: 


We have consulted Ber- 
They say that 


Yes, there will be war. 


lin and they want us to fight. 











after Russia’s strategic railways in Poland are 
finished we shall have no chance. Therefore the 
job should be done now. 


Our friend talked a few days later with a prom- 
inent statesman in Germany, with whom he was also 
on confidential terms. The German gave him the 


same facts and reasons, in almost precisely the same 
terms. 


A Dialogue 


OME men in public life have breadth of vision. 
One such is a Democratic Senator from a south- 

western state. An independent citizen recently con- 
versed with this Democratic Senator as follows: 

Citizen: Why wouldn’t Congressman Kent be a 
good man for thé Democrats to nominate for the 
vice-Presidency ? 

Senator: There couldn’t be a better. 

Citizen: Some say he is not enough of a Demo- 
crat. 

Senator: There is not a better Democrat in the 
United States. 

Citizen: He calls himself an independent. 

Senator: How do you judge a man, by labels or 
by deeds? 

Citizen: I judge a man by deeds, but I am not 
so sure how those who will steer the next Democratic 
convention will judge. 









Change 


mene power and its daughter, electric power, 
have changed not only industry but likewise 
politics. Frederick the Great said: 


All far-off acquisitions are a burden to the State. 
A village on the frontier is worth more than a 
principality 250 miles away. 

Other times, other truths. Other premises, other 
conclusions. Bismarck agreed with Frederick. Their 
views still contain much truth, especially the truth 
of warning. The vast majority of Americans would 
be relieved if there were suddenly presented to us a 
way of getting rid of the Philippines that would be 
creditable to us and desirable for the Filipinos. 

But it is much more doubtful whether England 
would gain materially or spiritually by losing her 
remote responsibilities. Germany stands between the 
United States and England in her circumstances. She 
has not been a very good colonizer so far, and yet she 
has shown such energy, such ability to follow thought 
with action that we cannot help hoping the future 
may allow her colonies enough to make a test of her 
governing power. On the continent of Europe she 
cannot rule new peoples as she has ruled those of 
Alsace-Lorraine, unless she continues to bend every- 
thing to physical power. Governing remote regions 
she might possibly learn what England has learned: 
that the only safe rule is to grant the governed coun- 
try every step in freedom that a liberal mind can 
decide to be safe. The enthusiastic support of the 
empire brought by Canada and Australia, and still 
more strikingly, the support that came from South 
Africa, must surely teach many thoughtful Germans 
that there are other successful principles of politics 
besides centralization and suppression. 


Jawsmiths and Grievies 


ONVERSING with a successful and also divert- 
ing business man, we were struck by his use of 
the two nouns that appear at the head of this edi- 
torial. Inquiry drew out the information that the 
first noun is general for labor leaders, and the second 
specific for those representatives who come to capital 


with complaints. Now the very existence of such a - 


vocabulary is unfortunate. Industrial harmony in 
its later stages will be brought about less by cold 
struggle than by imaginative sympathy. An em- 
ployer should be in close personal touch with laborers, 


so that they become real to him, as his own family 
and friends are real. Thus may he attain a state of 
mind in which alone anything approaching a funda- 
mental solution can be found. We have been much 
oftener struck with the tolerant and comprehending 
view of capital taken by labor leaders than we have 
by the tolerant and comprehending view of labor 
taken by industrial leaders. Wealth, immunity from 
need, power over others, these things destroy under- 
standing unless they are accompanied by very un- 
usual spirituality. 





























Cardui: The Story of a Nostrum 


By ROBERT C. BICKNELL, Ph. G., M. D. 


This is the first of three articles concerning the making and selling of “Wine of Cardur” and “Black 
Draught.” During a service of several years in the employ of the Chattanooga Medicine Co., as manu- 
facturing chemist, Dr. Bicknell had an opportunity to become thoroughly familiar with the business. In 
giving the public the benefit of his experience and expert knowledge, he hopes “to aid in the abolishment 


of those features of the nostrum traffic which are fundamentally wrong.” 


N ST. ELMO, a small suburb of Chattanooga, Ten- 

nessee, there is a factory that employs a large per- 

centage of the village population and pays half the 
village taxes. It consists of a half dozen red brick 
buildings standing on a prominent corner and garishly 
labeled as “The Home of Cardui and Black Draught” 
—nostrums. 

A nostrum is a secret remedy. Contrary to popular 
belief, it is not patent- 
ed, for to obtain a pat- 
ent on a medicine the 
formula must be dis- 
closed. In a nostrum 
the composition is kept 
secret and the product 
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supplement his rather meager income by peddling Wine 
of Cardui to the ailing women of Tennessee. Where 
McElree obtained the herb which he used is not clear, 
but he probably planted seeds which were originally 
imported from Europe—for the plant is not indigenous 
in this country and grows here only when sown. 
At any rate, McElree took advantage of the popular 
superstitions which invested the Indians with mirac- 
ulous powers. On the 
original wrappers of 
Wine of Cardui ap- 
peared the picture of a 
plant, carefully unlike 
the real carduus herb, 
an Indian maiden, and 





is controlled in every 
respect by the makers. 


an evidently ailing 
white woman,—with 








Secrecy is a better pro- 
tection than a patent. 
Besides, it proves an 
asset to be traded on. 

Since the composi- 
tion is unknown to 
others the maker may 
alter his formula at 
will. If an ingredient 
becomes scarce or cost- 
ly it may be substi- 
tuted by another—or 
omitted entirely. There 
is no check upon the 
making of the product. 
Moreover, the protec- 
tion of secrecy may be 
supplemented by trade- 
mark and_ copyright. 
Thus an excessive prof- 
it is made_ possible, 
since there is no way 
of establishing a proper 
value by estimating the 
costs of the several in- 
gredients. 

The mere fact that 
the composition of a 
medicine is unknown 
permits the making of 
all kinds of extrava- 
gant claims and mis- 
leading promises. Upon 
this eiement of secrecy 
depends the successful 
exploitation of the 
medicine’s healing powers. No one knows better than 
the advertiser of nostrums that where knowledge ends, 
credulity begins. 








HIS bit of logic—and its resultant possibilities— 
was not appreciated by the man who first gave 
Cardui to the world, some forty years ago. This man 
was a preacher named McElree, who was accustomed to 
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A chemist’s report on a mess of “Wine of Cardui.” 


the legend: “The Great 
Spirit planted it, take 
and be healed.” 


UT McElree was 
only a piker. The 
chances are that he 
didn’t collect more than 
a few thousand dollars 
from the feminine suf- 
ferers of Tennessee. It 
remained for Z. C. Pat- 
ten, Sr., to realize the 
possibilities that lay in 
Wine of Cardui. 

About the year 1880 
Mr. Patten—convinced 
that his future lay in 
vegetable compounds— 
gave up the ownership 
of the Chattanooga 
Times and bought from 
McElree the right to 
make Wine of Cardui. 
At first there was an 
agreement by which 
McElree was given a 
royalty of two and one- 
half cents a bottle, but 
soon the right to make 
and sell the medicine 
was bought outright. 
Two years later, in 
1882, The Chattanooga 
Medicine Company was 
organized, and Black 
Draught, companion nostrum to Cardui, was purchased 
from Thedford, son-in-law of the original maker. 

At first capital was scarce and a few outsiders were 
admitted, among them Col. A. M. Johnson, a local capi- 
talist, who supplied most of the money. But when 
business began to flourish, Colonel Johnson was no 
longer needed, and the making of Cardui became—and 
has remained—strictly a family affair. Previous to his 
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retirement in 1905 Z. T. Patten, Sr., was president of 
the company. The other officers were John A. Patten, 
vice-president; Z. C. Patten, Jr., secretary; and J. T. 
Lupton, treasurer—Mr. Lupton being the president’s 
son-in-law. After the retirement of Z. C. Sr., and the 
resignation of J. T. Lupton, the business passed into 
the hands of J. A. Patten and Z. C. Patten, Jr. When 
the law taxing corporations went into effect, the firm 
become legally, at least a copartnership,—its present 
status. 


THE Federal Food and Drugs Act went into effect in 
1906. Before that time there was nothing on the 

package of Cardui to indicate its composition—except 

the enlightening statement that it was “Nature’s Great 

Emmenagogue.” After the passage of the federal law 

the label was modified to show that nature’s emmena- 

gogue contained some twenty per cent of alcohol. 
About the same time 

the term “Wine of Car- 

dui” was abandoned, ex- 

cept on the outside wrap- 

per-—where a change of 

name would affect the 
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design—and the term 
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CHATTANOOGA MEDICINE cO., | Cardui 8 substi 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN,, U. S.A. tuted. The wrapper 
AMERICAN MEDICINE COMPANY, timited, : is gradually b e 1 n g 


- SOLE AGENTS FOR AFRICAY ‘ 
ey ~ Cayp, Town, + gf changed to fit the new 
name. 


But the label does not tell the whole alcohol story. 
For many years, previous to 1906, the percentage of 
alcohol had been twenty-five per cent, and before that 
it had been thirty-three per cent. It was during this 
latter period, by the way, that the medicine achieved its 
great popularity. 

It is not to be presumed that the proportion of alcohol 
was reduced from conscientious scruples or from fear 
of its effect. Economy first prompted the reduction— 
for alcohol is the most costly ingredient involved. But, 
in .1906, the motive of economy was conveniently sec- 
onded by the desire to make a good showing on the 
label. Hence the first statement made concerning the 
alcohol content was, that it amounted to fifteen per 
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cent. This was found to be insufficient,—“Nature’s great 
emmenagogue” couldn’t “heal” very well, with only 
fifteen per cent alcohol. So the amount was increased, 
first to seventeen per cent and later to twenty per cent, 
at which figure it has since remained. 

Besides alcohol and 
water, the Wine of Car- 
dui, previous to 1906, 
contained the herb car- 
duus  benedictus, or 
blessed thistle, in the 
proportion of one pound 
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The evolution of “Cardui’— 
from “Nature’s Great Em- 
menagogue” to “20% alco- 


CHATIANOOGA.TENN. hol.” 


to the gallon. Caramel, or burnt sugar, was added for 
coloring purposes, when necessary, and a small amount 
of sodium carbonate, to make the mixture settle clear. 
That was all. 

Just before the Food and Drugs Act went into effeet 
a small amount of black haw bark, equal to ten per cent 
of the carduus herb used (7.e., 1.6 ounces to the gallon) 
was added to the formula. No other changes were made. 
This amount of black haw is manifestly insufficient to 
produce any appreciable effect. The carduus herb itself 
was once supposed to have medicinal properties of value, 
but it has long since been discredited among scientific 
men. It has merely the properties of a simple bitter 
tonic. It is conceivable that such a tonic, taken in con- 
nection with fairly large doses of alcohol, might improve 
the appetite and digestion in some cases, but it requires 
the exercise of considerable faith and some imagination 
to believe that it will act to order on the menstrual 
function—increasing the flow if scanty or checking it 
when excessive. 


But there is one miracle that Cardui can perform—a 

miracle quite as wonderful, perhaps, as the regula- 
tion of the menstrual function: it can make money. The 
several herbs, whatever their life-giving potentialities, 
are at least conveniently inexpensive. The carduus 
plant is a common roadside weed in Hungary, needing 
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no cultivation and requiring only to be cut, cured and 
shipped. It is consequently quite cheap, being delivered 
for about six cents per pound. Black haw is also cheap, 
costing but ten cents a pound. The cost of caramel and 
sodium carbonate is negligible. The only expensive in- 
gredient is alcohol, which costs $2.50 per gallon in 
quantity. 

From these several prices the cost of making a gallon 
of Cardui may be computed: 
1 lb. carduus herb @ 6c per lb........06 
1.6 ozs. black haw bark @ 10c per lb........01 
1-5 gal. alcohol @ $2.50 per gal 50 
1-4 oz. sodium carbonate @ 6c per lb........002 
1-2 oz. caramel @ 10c per Ib........004 


Cost of ingredients for one gallon..........$0.576 


To this amount should be added fifteen per cent for 
factory, overhead or fixed charges—$0.086—bringing the 
total cost of producing a gallon of Cardui to 66¢ a 
gallon. 

One gallon fills fourteen bottles. The contents of 
each bottle, therefore, cost a trifle over 4c or, say, 49c 
for a dozen bottles. A panel bottle, two short corks, a 
corkscrew, a carton, wrapper and two labels are calcu- 
lated to cost 56c for the dozen, and girls are paid 2%c 
a’ dozen for labeling, wrapping, “stuffing,” and sealing. 

The cost of a dozen bottles ready for packing is thus 
49c (for the Cardui) plus 56¢ and 2%c (for the wrap- 
ping). This totals up to $1.08. Add 20c more for a 
box large enough for a dozen bottles and the packing 
thereof, and you have the price of a dozen bottles ready 
for shipment—$1.28. 

A dollar and twenty-eight cents for a dozen bottles— 
cheap enough—but we have not yet considered the 
largest item in the patent medicine expense account— 
advertising. Even a sure-fire miracle will not sell itself. 
The public has to be persuaded. And to do this per- 
suading—by booklets, testimonials, newspaper ads, 
reading notices, ete—costs quite as much as the actual 
making of the nostrum. Add to that dollar and twenty- 


eight cents, fifteen per cent for the selling of the product 
and five per cent for the collecting; double the amount 
so that it will include the advertising expenses, and you 
will have the fina! cost of our Cardui—$3.08 for a dozen 
bottles. 


ND now for the other side of the question. The sell- 
ing price of Cardui varies according to the size lots 
in which it is sold, but will average close to $7.60 per 
dozen bottles. Deducting the total cost of manufacture 
—$3.08—this leaves the very conservative estimate of 
$4.52 profit on each dozen. During the past year the 
average day’s bottling was 750 dozen bottles. With 280 
working days, this means an output of 210,000 dozen for 
the year. Hence, at the rate of $4.52 on each dozen, the 
net profit of the year’s sales of Cardui amounted to 
$949,200! 


HE latest move made by the Patten company seems 

likely to add a few more thousands to this figure. Not 
content with selling panacea to the bedridden, the Cardui 
management now proposes to vend its wares to the 
healthy. All women are advised to take Cardui at all 
times: if sick, to make them well; if well, to protect 
them from sickness. The following paragraph, taken 
from a copy of the Cardui Salesman, issued only last 
spring, shows the touch of philanthropy that tinges the 
Patten concern: 


Now is the time to impress on each dealer the 
importance of selling each lady customer the home 
treatment of Cardui to use as her usual spring tonic. 
Don’t let the best opportunity we have ever had for 
a big spring business go by without taking full ad- 
vantage of it. Ifa lady takes Cardui she should take 
it according to directions. The directions are, take 
the home treatment, six bottles—buy five bottles and 
get a bottle free. 


Yes, madam, any time is the time to buy your Cardui. 
Take it in your water or in your soup, in your tea or in 
your coffee,—apply it externally, if you will,—but! be 
= to buy at least five bottles and get the sixth one 
free , 


The Bother 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


O I said, 
As I sat with my paper unread 


And my spectacles pushed on my brow, 


“There! there! run away; 
Don’t hang on me all day; 
Do go somewhere and play; 
Run off and don’t bother me now.” 


In his eyes 
Shone the tears of a sudden surprise, 
(Like the rain on a blossomy bow,) 
“Tf I go’d out to play 
Wif a angel some day, 
An’ it ast me to stay, 
Zen I wouldn’t bozzer you now.” 


With a laugh 
Which is more of a sob by a half, 
I gather him up, as I vow, 
“Oh wise little wight, 
You are right! you are right! 
Hold me closer, hold tight! 
Nevermore can you bother me, now.’ 
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@@B_1VEN in man sex is determined in 

E the same manner, according to 

several recent investigators. 

If an egg is fertilized by a sperm with 
24 chromosomes an individual with 48 
chromosomes, or a female, is produced; 
if fertilized: by a sperm with 23 chromo- 
somes an individual with 47 chromo- 
somes, or a male, results.’ I turned 
listlessly from the latest survey by 
an eminent scientist of the theories 
regarding the cause of sex. It had 
all seemed so thrilling once, just to 
know when, and where, and how it 
is determined that one half the race 
shall forever wear skirts while the 
other half strides forth to freedom. 
But how had the knowledge of the 
origin of limitations fixed by Na- 
ture’s irrevocable laws helped me to 
solve the problems of life? Even 
now I was listening, half hopefully, 
half fearfully, for a messenger with 
a telegram that would tell me 
whether or not I had been appoint- 
ed to a given position. And on 
what did it depend? I reread the 
special delivery which had arrived 
yesterday morning asking me to re- 
ply by a night telegram. I could 
not doubt but that they believed me 
to be a man, and I had not unde- 
ceived them. Had they discovered 
that extra chromosome? I was con- 
fident it was on that my fate de- 
pended. As I listened, with door 
ajar, for the sound of the bell and 
the voice of the messenger, I sur- 
veyed all that that forty-eighth 
chromosome had meant to me, as 
the zoologist I have quoted had sur- 
veyed the history of its discovery. 
He spoke of McClung, Wilson, 
Winiwarter, Montgomery, Guyer 
and all the other chromosome 
chasers; they knew the optical ap- 
pearance, number, and distribution of 
these accessory chromosomes and the 
kind of bugs and other beasts in which 
they have been studied. I knew the 
weight of this tiny mass of chromatin, 
measured in the light of human personal- 
ity, emotion, freedom, opportunities, suc- 
cess. Never, since I was, have I been 
free from its invisible chains. 

In that organic cavity in which the 
first nine months of my life were passed, 
I see the solitary, passive material germ 
cell, symbolic of the life from which it 
came, surrounded by a whirling, seething 
mass of paternal elements, visible, like 
a cloud of mist, only through their never 
ceasing activity. As I watch, a change 
appears in the egg cell; a gradually 
thickening membrane appears on_ its 
surface; the activity of the whirling 
mass is less pronounced; out of the 
thousands of tiny specks struggling to 
he the paternal half of me one has tri- 
umphed. Did it bear 23 or 24 chromo- 
somes? How well I know! 

I passed through childhood thoughtless 
of its sinister presence. In early youth 
I realized some of the limitations it im- 
posed. By the time I was through col- 
lege I knew that it made impossible much 
that my inmost self demanded. Once 


- its deadly work. 


The Cost of Sex 


landed in the professional world, I saw 
that only exceptional talent could over- 
come it in the struggle for success. By 
the time I had taught women a few 
years, I knew that, at least in the present 
organization of society, it prevented in- 
tellectual development, freedom, and re- 
sponsibility for the great mass of wo- 
men, and cultivated the worst instincts 
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inmen. And I re- 
belled. No longer 
would I be part of 
a system which 
helped that infer- 
hal chromosome in 


But how escape? 
I paused to take 
account of stock, 
to view myself, 
as nearly as pos- 
sible, with the 
impartiality with 
which I would . 
judge a matter of 
impersonal inter- 
est. I asked of my 
training. I had chosen the institution 
for my undergraduate work with a limit- 
ed knowledge of colleges, and no definite 
principles by which to gage its merits. 
But I still believed I had made no mis- 
take. It was old and well known, and 
I still recognized that on its faculty are 
some of the best teachers I have ever 
met. There is perhaps no greater man 
in his line in the country than the one 
with whom I did most of my graduate 
work. 

With what was probably deliberate 





self-assurance, I compared my own abil- 
ity to reason and to grasp fundamental 
principles with that of men who had been 
students with me. One or two I recog- 
nized as men of unusual talent. They 
were quite outside my class. But the 
rest—I regarded them as men with all 
the usual senses in a normal condition 
and well trained. Nothing more. But 
they were succeeding. The world 
was eager for their services. Was 
my failure the actual effect of that 
chromosome, or the effect of its 
reputation? How I wanted to 
know! 

And the chance came. I had de- 
cided to accept the most minor kind 
of a position in 1 coeducational in- 
stitution, that I. ight gage my abil- 
ity to teach witu that of men. I 
offered my services to various men 
whom I knew, but none of them 
evinced an undue eagerness to in- 
stall me as a member of his staff. 
Then an institution in urgent need 
of an instructor asked 
through a scientific jour- 
nal for applicants for the 
position. I answered by a 
telegram which stated my 
training and experience. 
After it had gone I real- 
ized that quite unthink- 
ingly I had signed only 
the initials of my Chris- 
tian name, and had given 
no evidence of my sex. 

I walked many blocks 
~~ surveying the situation, 
with a lightness which I 
thought had vanished for- 
ever. The weight of that 
chromosome, subdivided 
into millions, seemed sud- 
denly lessened. For once 
my record as a student 


. . that one half the race shall forever wear skirts 
while the other half strides forth 


to freedom—The Cost 


of Sex. 


and teacher would be critically examined 
without being clothed in skirts. Would 
it be regarded as duplicity? Probably, 
but it was the only opportunity of the 
kind I should ever have. I frequented 
biological stations and attended science 
meetings. I knew almost every zoologist 
who was in a position to offer a place 
to any one. They would always think 
of me first as a woman, and I wanted to 
be regarded as a meré human being. It 
was a minor position, and I knew that 
the men who would be considered would 
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have less training and less experience 
than I. Unless that chromosome was 
unearthed I thought my chances were 
good, and I should take them, and face 
the consequences. 

But a new thought came. If they con- 
sidered me, I should have to furnish 
references. Would it be possible to 
write a letter of recommendation that 
would not reveal my sex? I tried it, 
and concluded that by careful planning, 
using rather awkward sentences, and Dr. 
as a non-committal title, it could be 
done, and forthwith I dispatched a let- 
ter making this request. 

Yesterday morning I received the 
special delivery letter I have mentioned 
which, while it made no offer, was writ- 
ten in a most encouraging tone. No ref- 
erences were asked for, but I was re- 


quested to send a night telegram, and 
promised an immediate reply by wire. 
The chosen candidate must be on the 
spot in six days, and it would take me 
three to go. 


ND so I am waiting for the messen- 

ger-boy. It is ten o’clock here; eight 
in the city to which my message went. 
It is time for night letters to be deliv- 
ered. Some time in the next two hours 
the answer should come. I must be pre- 
pared to start at once if it is favorable. 
I have looked up possible routes, and 
collected time-tables. I have selected 
a new traveling suit, and the contents 
of my bureau drawers are being sorted 
and put in order. The hands of the clock 
travel slowly round, but messenger-boys 
are proverbially slow. 





My eye lights on the new pamphlet 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science which has recently 
arrived. Suppose the men in this dis- 
tant institution have also just received 
it, and look to see if I am a member, 
and what it says about me! If they are 
not going to wait for references they 
will surely look me up somewhere. And 
if they haven’t this, there are the cata- 
logs of all the colleges with which I 
have been connected, the pamphlets of 
the Society of Sigma Si, the Society of 
“American Zoologists. . . . 

I close the door, and listen no longer 
for a messenger. The chromosome is dis- 
covered. I shall never know how my 
record looks separated from skirts. Once 
more I am mere female. I think I'll 
embroider a nightgown. 


A Country Club Idyl 


By CORNELIA STERRETT PENFIELD 


HE club was on the outskirts of a 
i} small, busy city,—the kind wherein 

we ourselves live or have friends. 
On the veranda overlooking the tennis 
courts sat five women. 

Four were “nicely settled.” Their 
husbands were model citizens who were 
pillars of the Board of Trade and sup- 
ported their families in more than com- 
fort. The wives belonged to the same 
set,—were members of a bridge club 
which met every Wednesday afternoon 
from three to six; a “Thimble Mission” 
that called them twice a month to sew 
by hand for the poor clothing that might 
have been stitched in quarter of the time 
by machine; a Missionary Study Circle 
that assembled every Saturday morning 
at the parish house, that they might be 
acquainted with the needs of heathendom 
overseas; and a Contemporary Society 
that lured them rather relentlessly to 
sit every other week for an evening and 
listen to some moderately famous lec- 
turer from out of town. 

The first woman loved to cook. She 
worried her servants out of her employ- 
ment by frequent occupations of the 
kitchen. Often she sighed sentimentally 
for the days when “we had no help,—I 
used to love it so; but now with all my 
club work and calls,—I couldn’t think of 
getting along!” 

The second had four children—the 
most wonderfully trained in town. She 
had devoted herself to them, studying 
every branch of child culture and had 
given them of her very best. They had 
splendidly repaid her education, but 
with the eldest in business with his 
father, two at college, and the youngest 
at an excellent boarding school, she oc- 
casionally thought herself shelved. 

The third was a Vassar graduate, an 
attractive, scholarly woman. The best 
reviews, English and foreign, were 
always to be found on her library 
table, and she had spent much time 


traveling abroad with her two children. 

The fourth was a social power in the 
city,—a gracious, charming personality, 
a tactful hostess, who always was elected 
by acclamation to the many society 
offices she had held. 

The fifth woman was unmarried. She 
had none of the assured, comfortable as- 
pect of the others, but sat awkwardly 
taut in her chair, as though she were 
longing to be away and in action,— 
somewhere, anywhere. She was. Mean- 
while, being the guest of the president 
of the Contemporary Society, she was 
constrained to polite silence while the 
conversation rippled pleasantly over the 
smooth, pebbly interests of the group, 
who tacitly included her, and now and 
again addressed her: 

“Of course you haven’t really seen our 
little town at its best, but isn’t it home- 
like?” 

The visitor assented, adding, “One 
would hardly think it was such a man- 
ufacturing centre.” 

“Ah,” murmured the president, “that 
is its chief charm to me. The residential 
section is so apart from the shopping dis- 
trict,—and that in turn, from the fac- 
tories. My husband says it is like com- 
ing to another country to return home 
from the office,—his factory is away over 
near the river. It is so depressing in 
the river district——dirty children 
scrambling around in the mud, and the 
most awful old houses,—such a contrast! 
We have such magnificent shade trees 
along our best streets, kept and cared 


for by a special appropriation! Very 
few cities do that.” 
The guest smiled vaguely. She re- 


membered compiling the social statistics 
of this same city that took such care of 
its shade trees. She recalled the appall- 
ing percentage of illiterates, of crim- 
inals, the baldly iterated facts reported 
by: a committee on housing conditions, 
the difficulty in presenting any of the 


deductions to the city government. These 
women ought to be interested. They 
were influential, cultivated. She leaned 
eagerly forward. 

“Isn’t it too bad, though, that you 
have no Community House for the other 
side of the city? It has been so success- 
ful where it has been tried—a social 
centre for factory workers, with classes 
where the women can learn to cook real- 
ly nutritious food instead of the unwhole- 
some, expensive things they do eat,— 
with a day nursery and kindergarten 
for the kiddies,—classes for any one who 
wants to study at night—and best of 
all, chaperoned, yet jolly dances oc- 
casionally to attract the young folks 
from dangerous places.” 

“That would be nice,” said the college 
graduate, thoughtfully, “I suppose it 
really ought to be done some day; but 
the city has grown so rapidly that any 
welfare work seems to be losing time on 
a treadmill. It would be such an ex- 
pense to start anything of the kind— 
to get teachers,—and all that, don’t you 
know?” 

The social worker from the capital 
hesitated, “Wouldn’t any of your church- 
es or your societies take an interest—?” 

The president of the Contemporary 
Society slowly shook her head. “My 
dear girl, they have more than they can 


‘do now. If you were only to be with us 


longer, you would see how hopeless the 
thought of it is! Why, every individual 
woman I know is positively ears over 
with society work,—the Mission —and 
Belgium relief—” 

The enthusiast changed the subject. 
Later in the day the president cornered 
her with a smile, “Dear, you don’t un- 
derstand, being by yourself. Every one 
you were talking with this morning has a 
house to run, and servants to oversee, 
and I think it really is wonderful that 
they are all able to accomplish what 
they do.” 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 



































SAFE CONDUCT 


BRITANNIA (to departing one): 
Don’t be afraid; he won’t hurt you. 









ULGARIA is in the 
B full glare of the in- 

ternational lime- 
light. From afar it may 
seem strange that a coun- 
try should appear to be 
so lacking in _ national 


Bulgaria’s Side of It 












rule, or misrule, for 168 
years (1018-1186). Then 
came insurrections and an 
attempt to reestablish an 
empire. Endless intrigues, 
however, put the country 
into such a state of con- 





unity in such a grave 
crisis. To many who 
know her well Bulgaria 







fusion that it became an 
easy prey for the Tatars, 
who, after overrunning 








presents a different pic- 
ture. To them the Bul- 






Rumania, crossed the 
Danube into Bulgarian 





garlans neither 
greedy nor capricious, but 
on the contrary actuated 
by definite and patriotic 
motives, or rather by one 
motive in particular. To 
understand the reason for the tenacity 
of the Bulgarian people means to un- 
derstand their origin, the conditions un- 
der which they have lived, and the bear- 
ing of recent events. The hopeless 
division in Bulgarian sentiment today is 
due to the conflict between historical 
traditions and the impression produced 
by the last Balkan war. 

Although the Bulgarians are now 
classed, ethnically, with the Slavie peo- 
ples of the south, their origin is obscure. 
Recent investigation would go to prove 
that they are akin to the Tatars, the 
Finns, and the Huns; a branch of the 
Turanian family of peoples. Probably 
they are the descendants of a Tatar 
tribe, the ruins of whose capital, Bol- 
gary, are still to be seen on the banks 
of the Volga, and they crossed over into 
the present Bulgarian region of the Bal- 
kans in 679 A.D., subjugatine all the 
Slavie tribes with which that part. of 
the peninsula was peopled, and advanced 
to the very gates of Constantinople. The 
Byzantine Empire found itself forced to 
cede to them large tracks of land in the 
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Above—Armenian group at Constantinople College, Constantinople. 
Below—Bulgarian peasants in a pageant given at the college. 


3alkan Peninsula and pay them yearly 
tribute. These Bulgars then set about 
organizing the conquered Slavs into a 
powerful state, but in the process they 
themselves became absorbed by the na- 
tive population, whose language, cus- 
toms, and institutions, they adopted. 
They became altogether Slavicized. 
These early Bulgarians were success- 
ful warriors. During the golden age 
of their history, 7. e. during the end of 
the ninth century and the first quarter of 
the tenth, they were masters of a region 
which stretched from the Adriatic to 
the Black Sea, and from the Save River 
and the Carpathians down to Thessaly. 
This was also the great epoch of Bul- 
garian letters. The ablest writers and 
thinkers of the age were gathered at the 
court of the reigning prince, Simeon, 
who was not only a good writer himself, 
but was also a great patron of letters. 
After him the whole fabric of the state 
seemed to be eaten up by political dis- 
turbances and religious dissension. As 
a result of this dissension part of the 
kingdom fell away and was under Greek 


territory from the north, 
and for the Turks who 
appeared in the south. 
These latter conquered 
one stronghold after an- 
other until finally, on the 
plains of Kossovo, on the 15th of June, 
389, Bulgaria received the crushing 
blow which doomed her to five centuries 
of Turkish oppression. 

These five centuries, when Turkish 
political oppression stalked hand in hand 
with Greek ecclesiastical tyranny 
throughout the Jand, are the dark ages 
of Bulgarian history. Political, eco- 
nomic, intellectual bondage—those were 
the principal causes of the years of suf- 
fering and trial through which the Bul- 
garians had to pass before the new era 
of their existence in the nineteenth 
century dawned for them. This new 
era was first heralded by a literary re- 
vival started by a monk in the monastery 
of Mount Athos. Father Paissy was 
constantly chagrined by the frequent: in- 
sinuations that Bulgaria had no history 
and had never produced any great lead- 
ers, political or spiritual. To refute 
these statements he hunted down all 
the available historical documents in Bul- 
garia, Austria, and Russia, and wrote a 
“History of the Bulgarian People with 
Accounts of their Tsars and Saints.” 
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This book roused the sleeping Bulgarian 
patriots. A new interest was taken in 
the Bulgarian language; grammars, his- 
tories, newspapers were printed in it; 
folk-songs were collected; schools were 
founded. Close upon the literary came 
the religious renaissance, in 1870, when 
the Bulgarian Church threw off the 
Greek yoke and established itself as an 
independent unit of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church. 


UT intellectual and spiritual freedom 

were only stepping stones to political 
liberty, and active measures to achieve 
this were taken. Against these activities 
of the patriotic Bulgarians the Turks 
retaliated with ruthless cruelty. So 
flagrant were these cruelties that the 
Russians were roused on behalf of their 
Slavic brethren. They formed an alli- 
ance with the Rumanians, after these had 
declared their independence of Turkey, 
and invaded the Danubian provinces. 
The Russian troops, with the aid of the 
Bulgarian population, carried everything 
before them, and in the late winter of 
1878 were marching on undefended Con- 
stantinople, when the Turks sued for 
peace and the Treaty of San Stefano was 
signed. That treaty set the seal on the 
blood bond between Russia and Bulgaria, 
and might have solved the problem of 
the Near East had it been allowed to 
stand. The new territorial divisions 
which were outlined in it were based on 
clearly ethnic lines. As far as Bulgaria 
was concerned this treaty meant the re- 
habilitation of the old Bulgarian king- 
dom, extending from the Danube to 
Thessaly and embracing most of Albania, 
Bulgarian Macedonia and Thrace—all 
regions where the majority of the in- 
habitants were Bulgars. 

But the sweets of their triumphs were 
soon turned to bitter. England, who al- 
ways dreaded the growth of Russian in- 
fluence in the Near East, fearing that a 
great Bulgaria might prove an altogether 
too powerful ally for her big Slavic 
brother, immediately seized the oppor- 
tunity when Russia was temporarily 
exhausted by her campaign against the 
Turks, to demand the revocation of the 
Treaty of San Stefano and the summon- 
ing of a congress of the Great Powers 
to consider terms for a new treaty. This 
resulted in the Treaty of Berlin, success- 
fully negotiated by Disraeli for England, 
but to the iniquitous terms of which 
directly can be traced the suffering in the 
Balkans during the last thirty-six years, 
and indirectly the massacres and persecu- 
tions of the Armenians. The conditions 
of this new treaty spelled the complete 
mutilation of the newly created Bul- 
garia. Two-thirds of the richest and 
most fertile parts of the country were 
either returned outright to Turkey or 
put under her suzerainty. The rest of 
the emancipated territory was given to 
Serbia and Rumania. This was the first 
great blow to the Bulgarian national 


ideal. After all the struggles only an 
insignificant part of Bulgarian country 
was allowed to be a self-governing unit. 
Then and there the seeds of the Balkan 
war were sown, a war of which the pres- 
ent great conflict is a daughter. 

Russia, by her generous fighting for 
the liberation of the Bulgarian people, 
won their profound affection and laid 
upon them a debt of which they have 
always remained mindful. The Russian 
government, however, soon began to try 
this affection in many ways. Numerous 
intrigues irritated the independent spirit 
of the new Bulgaria. At the same time, 
years of systematically hostile policy on 
the part of the British government (for 
it is only very recently that any Eng- 
lish statesmen have shown a sympathetic 
interest in Bulgaria, and of them Bryce 
is perhaps the most notable) tended more 
than ever to embitter the Bulgarians. 
Unlike the politicians, however, the peo- 
ple in both Russia and England have 
always harbored friendly feelings toward 
the Bulgarian people. It was the peo- 
ple in Russia, aflame with the ideal of 
Slavic brotherhood and indignant at the 
sufferings to which the Balkan Slavs 
were subjected, who pressed the govern- 
ment into war, just as was the case in 
this war when Serbia, an old Slavie and 
orthodox country, was in danger. But 
in Russia and England, and also in Aus- 
tria, the governments have followed the 
pernicious policy of “divide to control”— 
divide et impera. 

After years of these foreign intrigues 
in Bulgaria and constant oppression on 
the part of the Turkish government, the 
time seemed ripe for a new attempt to 
realize the national ideal. The whole. 
peninsula was in a state of fermentation. 
The Powers had not been able to force 
Turkey to carry out her promised re- 
forms. Turkey was weakened by her 
war with Italy. The various Balkan 
states, on the other hand, had strength- 
ened themselves by mutual agreements: 
in regard to their arch-enemy. These 
agreements contained precise details of 
possible territorial compensation. The 
maintenance of the status quo became 
manifestly impossible. The ‘provocation 
was easily provided, and the fight was 
on. 

To Bulgaria’s share, because of her 
geographical situation, fell the heaviest 
fighting. Fifteen per cent of her total 
population of a little over four millions, 
was in the field during this first Balkan 
war. This was a proportion never 
reached by any other nation; not even 
by France in the days of Napoleon. The 
efforts of the Balkan allies met with un- 
expected success. After repulsing the 
Turks all along the line, the climax was 
reached in the fall of Adrianople, and 
the war was brought to a victorious 
close. But in the very success of the 
campaign lay the germ of discord, 
destined to be its undoing. The longer 
the list of conquests, the larger became 





Serbia’s demand for concessions. She 
quite disregarded the restrictions of her 
ante-bellum compact with Bulgaria, and 
furthermore connived secretly with 
Greece to deprive her of Macedonia, 
with all its Bulgarian population. Serbia 
feared the phantom of the Bulgaria of 
San Stefano. Russian intervention was 
of no avail; Serbia was afraid of partial- 
ity to Bulgaria, and Bulgaria, drunk 
with success, would submit to neither 
demands nor threats from any one. She 
went a step too far and was plunged 
from a war of liberation into a foolhardy 
war of conquest. There was indeed the 
element of her traditional national policy 
in her action, but besides that were un- 
due conceit, misjudgment of her op- 
ponents—too much faith in a lucky star! 


FoR this Bulgaria had to answer to the 

combined armies of Greece, Serbia, 
Montenegro, Rumania, and Turkey, in 
a second Balkan war. It soon became 
apparent that she was struggling against 
overwhelming odds. Although Tsar 
Ferdinand appealed to Europe for medi- 
ation, it was not until his country had 
been absolutely humiliated that an 
armistice was declared and peace nego- 
tiations were instituted at Bucharest. 
The treaty signed there on August 10th, 
1913, from the Bulgarian point of view, 
was a worthy sequel to the Treaty of 
Berlin. Bulgaria was made to cede to 
Rumania territory worth eight million 
dollars a year in wheat alone—territory, 
moreover, in which four-fifths of the 
population is Bulgarian. To Greece and 
Serbia went the much contested Bul- 
garian Macedonia, and to Turkey still 
other concessions. Bulgaria was com- 
pelled to submit to these unjust terms, 
dictated by her jealous enemies. Always 
smarting under her humiliation, she has 
waited grimly and silently for her op- 
portunity for revenge. 

Such are the antecedents of the pres- 
ent situation. Bulgaria has been mal-. 
treated. Her people, as Slavs, feel their 
debt to Russia and sympathize with her. 
But their resentment against the Serbs, 
Greeks and Rumanians, throws them 
into the arms of Austria and Germany; 
a situation doubtlessly colored by a hun- 
dred million dollar loan contracted in 
Germany just before this war, and by 
extraordinarily important industrial 
concessions granted to Germans in Bul- 
garian trade. The Bulgarian ruler, Tsar 
Ferdinand, is a German, a Coburger, 
but related to the King of England, and 
connected with the French house of 
Bourbons—Orléans. But these things 
are secondary. Today, in Bulgaria, the 
national ideal is of supreme importance; 
only the prospect of a reunited Great 
Bulgaria can sway the will of the people. 
The Balkan allies repudiated their sol- 
emn obligations to Bulgaria; promises 
are worth nothing to her now. Her 
wounds are too fresh for her to forgive 
the past, and she will not forget. 
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More than 800,000 of the 1,500,000 Armenians have 
been slaughtered by the Turks since May 15, 1915. 


The German Eagle: “How goes it, dear Ally?” 
The Turkey Buzzard: “If the last census report is ‘ 
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report 1s correct, one-third of the Armenian question is settled.” 
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now holds it, at least so far as foot- 

ball is concerned, despite the gallant 
effort of Rutgers to snatch it away: In 
the course of the battle both teams dis- 
played some of the prettiest football it 
has ever been my fortune to see so early 
in October, and, sad to relate, some of 
the poorest headwork. The eleven from 
the Raritan was not only strong in- 
dividually, but it boasted of well de- 
vised plays—put on in the wrong sit- 
uations for the most part. Foster San- 
ford has maintained that the steady 
grinding out of first downs is the one 
thing that really thrilis the lover of 
football. That was true of the old 
game, and partly true of the new. I 
doubt, however, whether the thrill of 
seeing one’s team pound along between 
the forty-yard lines is worth the reaction 
found in the inevitable failure in the 
rich territory beyond those lines. 

After all, the Rutgers collegians jour- 
neyed to Princeton in the hope of win- 
ning—and were beaten. They returned 
to New Brunswick with nothing to show 
for the trip but first downs. It seems 
utterly impossible to get through the 
heads of most quarterbacks and some 
coaches the fact that in football as it 
is played today it is utterly impossible 
to march all the way down the field and 
over the line for a touchdown against 
a team of equal strength. And I want 
to get on record my belief that when 
Sanford cannot teach a team to do it no 
one can. 

Better generalship, a less stubborn 
clinging to one idea, might have beaten 
Princeton, and the Tigers are good 
enough sportsmen, I think, to admit it. 
Rutgers committed the unpardonable 
offense of twice letting Princeton take 
the ball away on downs. The Scarlet 
committed the further offense of fooling 
with open play in its own territory, and 
trying to steam-roll in opponents’ terri- 
tory. It will not do. Incidentally, 
Princeton nearly threw away the game 
by forward passing in home territory. 
Ames did it. I know that he knows bet- 
ter, and I feel sure that he will bear with 
me if for the moment I hold him up as 
a horrible example for his own benefit 
and the benefit of other quarterbacks 
who might get into the same pickle by 
making the same mistake. No one real- 
izes better than I the burden on a 
quarterback in the modern game of foot- 
ball. Nevertheless one would think he 
would learn from experience. 

It is only necessary to study the gen- 
eralship of Dartmouth against Prince- 
ton last year, of Cornell against Harvard 
two years ago, of Cornell and Pennsyl- 
vania against each other last Thanks- 
giving Day, to learn what not to do in 
one’s own territory. Add to these much 
of the play by Princeton and Rutgers 
for the New Jersey championship. For 
the other side of the shield it is only 
necessary to get out last year’s charts 
of the Harvard-Yale game and the 
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[' THERE is any such title Princeton 


The New Jersey Championship 


By HERBERT REED 


Army-Navy game. The work of the 
two Harvard quarterbacks, Logan and 
Watson, and of the Army quarterback, 
Prichard, comes close to setting a stand- 
ard. Both Watson and Prichard stuck 
to the orthodox until, with the score 
mounting fast in their favor, and facing 
demoralized opponents, they felt justi- 
fied in taking liberties. 

There was no excuse for the taking 
of liberties against so strong an eleven 
as Rutgers with only a ten-point lead. 
It is well for Princeton that the Tigers 
learned this lesson, if they have learned 
it, so early in the season. Perhaps Rut- 
gers has learned something too, and will 
later in the season decide to mix up the 
attack in opponents’ territory instead of 
wasting it in midfield and then resorting 
to downright jamming into a packed de- 
fense when there is a chance to score. 
I have no desire to rob Princeton of any 
credit for taking the ball away on 
downs, but if they will compare the 
judgment of their own field general in 
the early part of the game with that of 
the Rutgers quarterback throughout, 
they will get a lively understanding of 
how they came to win the game. 


AKING a weapon of attack out of 

punting, and striking with it at once, 
was what won the game for the Orange 
and Black. Harvard has been doing 
this very thing for years, and doing it 
successfully. So has the Army. Both 
ere worth copying. The game belongs 
to no one institution or set of insti- 
tutions, and there is no disgrace in 
adopting methods in generalship or even 
in special plays and formations that have 
been brought out by splendid coaching 
systems such as exist at Cambridge and 
West Point. There is no doubt in my 
mind that John H. Rush, Princeton’s 
new head coach, has learned a great deal 
from a study of Harvard’s brand of 
football. It was evident against Rut- 
gers, not alone in the choice of the kick- 
ing game when it would do the most 
damage, but also in the down-field work. 
The kicker on every occasion took a 
great deal of room, with the result that 
his line had to afford him very little 
protection, and therefore could get down 
the field just as the Harvard forwards 
do. This is good football sense and good 
execution, proof of which is found in the 
victory. 

In the course of time Rush, like other 
coaches, will probably work out plenty 
of football of his own, but it is too early 
in the season to look for the distinct 
stamp of the head coach’s system. The 
big games will bring that out. 

Those who missed the battle for the 
New Jersey championship missed one of 
the finest bits of tackle play that has 
been staged on any gridiron. Nash, of 
Rutgers, was the best all-round football 
player on the field, and by a considerable 
margin. He was capable and brilliant 
in the ordinary duties of his position, 
and otherwise, from a Princeton point 


of view, was the reincarnation of Captain 
Kidd. Wherever the play went Nash 
was sure to go. Not infrequently he ar- 
rived ahead of it. And it was he who 
intercepted Princeton's foolish forward 
pass in her own territory. Nash’s 
afternoon’s work reminded one forcibly 
of Ballin’s play for Princeton last year. 

One ot the most encouraging features 
of Princeton’s early season play has 
been the defense against the forward 
pass. Against Rutgers the Tiger backs 
repeatedly either beat down or inter- 
cepted the pass, even when the eligibles 
came down the field in a bunch. And 
the Rutgers’ passing was well planned 
and well executed. The most dangerous 
of Rutgers’ open plays was a short pass 
to a tall tackle or end just over the line 
of scrimmage; especially dangerous 
against Princeton, for the reason that the 
middle back in the second line of defense 
was very close up, supporting the centre 


against the heavy Rutgers running 
plays. It was a pity, from a Rutgers 


view-point, that this pass was not mixed 
up with the other plays in proper pro- 
portion, and a pity, too, that Bracher, 
one of the best backs I have seen so far 
this season, was not called upon to carry 
the ball when Rutgers had opportunities 
to score. Bracher was the best ground- 
gainer on the field when it came to run- 
ning with the ball from scrimmage, and 
if his quarterback will give him more 
opportunities he should prove a trouble- 
maker for teams that Rutgers is to meet 
later in the season. 

Yale and the Navy have undergone 
the experience of being defeated early in 
the season. Both met teams that were 
better at this stage of the campaign, 
with every prospect of being strong in 
November, too. The Elis got into 
trouble through putting on the passing 
game in their own territory, and it is 
to be hoped that they too have learned 
a lesson. There was fumbling too close 
to home, with the inevitable result. 

There have been troublous times at 
New Haven, and, as was to be expected, 
Frank Hinkey has had to face a deal of 
harsh criticism. In planning a new sys- 
tem of coaching Hinkey has had to sweep 
out the old and make a thorough job 
of it. The abolition of room 117 in the 
Taft as a coaching headquarters is a 
fair sample of the head coach’s methods. 
Ringing out the old and ringing in the 
new at Yale is a big undertaking. One 
can sympathize to some extent with the 
undergraduates who want their victories 
now, with those graduates who do not 
feel that they ought to accept defeat 
gracefully at the hands of any teams 
other than Harvard and Princeton, and 
with the old-timers who do not relish a 
licking at any time; but there is still 
something to be said for the head coach. 
It seems only the fair thing to suspend 
judgment on Hinkey for a time. The 
impartial outsider will do it, I think, 
even if some of the Elis, young and old, 
will not. 
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our genial patron, William Howard 

Taft, has, on an average of once a 
week, solemnly warned the American 
people against the danger of securing too 
much self-government. At Seattle the 
other day the familiar red lantern was 
once more hung out over the initiative, 
referendum and recall Road-to-ruin, and 
incidentally the end of all things pro- 
eressive and radical announced. On the 
sume day appeared a magazine article 
in which William firmly, but politely, 
told the women of the country that they 
were not really intelligent enough to 
vote. 

Professor Taft’s apostolate has been 
emulated by the Honorables Elihu Roof, 
Joseph G. Cannon, Joseph Weldon 
Bailey, William Barnes, Alton B. Parker, 
David Jayne Hill, George W. Wicker- 
sham, Nicholas Murray Butler and other 
like experienced tutors of the public con- 
science. All agree that any added con- 
trol of the elected by the electorate is 
extremely dangerous. To this group, ma- 
jority rule means mob rule. The “mob,” 
composed perforce of the average run of 
American citizens, is, of course, bent on 
the destruction of liberty and individual 
rights. They are now restrained from 
this purpose only by our blessed consti- 
tutions. | Things-as-They-Are are—to 
these gentlemen—right. Slight wrongs 
may appear at rare intervals, but the 
people are to blame for them. Every 
four years or so the people have a guess 
as to which political party will cure their 
trifling ills, and if they guess wrong, or 
the politicians revise the platform down- 
ward, it is the people’s fault. They 
should have been better guessers. 

But in spite of the “muttish” charac- 
ter of the populace, and in disregard of 
the kindly warnings so frequently hung 
out by these volunteer inspectors of the 
political track, the engine of self-gov- 
ernment comes steadily on. 

When Taft, in 1911, vetoed the Ari- 
zona constitution, 141 cities had com- 
mission government. To date 374 cities, 
with a total population of 8,752,019, have 
adopted it. Practically all these cities 
have the short ballot, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall; and there are hun- 
dreds of other cities which have not yet 
adopted commission government which 
have the initiative, referendum and re- 
rall. 

In 1911, one state, Oregon, had the 
state-wide recall. Since then California, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Nevada, Idaho, 


aie retiring from the White House 


Will Rule “Em ? 


By GILSON 


Washington, Colorado and Kansas 
have voted it. Total, nine, and all, 
except Idaho and Washington, of 
these include the recall of judges. 

Four years ago, ten states—South Da- 
kota, Utah, Oregon, Nevada, Montana, 
Oklahoma, Maine, Missouri, Arkansas 
and Colorado—had the initiative and 
referendum. Since then the people of 
Arizona, California, Nebraska, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Ohio, Michigan, Mississippi 
and North Dakota have voted to place it 
in their constitutions: total, nineteen 
states. Not all of these have these 
measures in their most effective form, it 
is true; politicians are tricky, but the 
d'sposition of the people is evident. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss the results of these new in- 
struments of government. The Old 
Guard never wearies in proclaiming their 
failure; but the bare record of what the 
people have done with them is what 
changed President Wilson from an op- 
ponent to an advocate of the “I. and 
R.” “For seventeen years,” he said, “I 
taught my classes that the initiative and 
referendum would not work. The trouble 
is they do.” 


HE progress made by these reforms 

has not, of course, been made without 
effort and organized direction. The be- 
lievers in the I., R., R., and similar in- 
struments of self-government, are zeal- 
ous almost to fanaticism. They believe 
the cure for the ills of democracy is more 
democracy, and almost unanimously they 
believe that only through the adoption 
of these reforms can our republican form 
of government be saved from control by 
centralized wealth, with consequences 
which would eventually lead to revolu- 
tion. Believing thus, they have organ- 
ized and contributed of their money, 
time and effort to promote the objects 
of this belief. 

The first steps toward national organ- 
ization were taken in December, 1913, 
when a number of people who had long 
been carrying on individual fights for 
direct legislation, popular primaries and 
the like, met in Washington, D. C., to 
compare notes and report progress. As 
a result of this meeting the National 
Popular Government League was or- 
ganized, with U. 8S. Senator Robert L. 
Owen of Oklahoma as president, and 
among its officers U. S. Senator George 
W. Norris of Nebraska, ex-Governor 
Joseph Folk of Missouri, Francis J. 
Heney of California, Frank P. Walsh 
of Kansas City, and Carl S. Vrooman of 
Illinois, now Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Senator Owen first came into national 
prominence as a champion of popular 





GARDNER 





government in 1910, when Mr. Taft, then 
President, tried to veto the radical con- 
stitution which Arizona had adopted. 
Owen took up the fight and finally, by 
a one-man filibuster in the closing hours 
of the session, forced the President to 
recede from his position. When Arizona 
was added to the states, she brought a 
constitution liberal enough to satisfy 
even Owen. 

Other members and supporters of the 
Popular Government League are men 
known for their fights on the people’s 
side. Folk and Heney were pioneers in 
prosecuting graft; Norr?s led the insur- 


_gency in the House of Representatives 


which tied the can to Cannonism; Frank 
P. Walsh is the author of the recently 
announced findings of the Industrial Re- 
lations Commission as to what causes 
social ills; Carl S. Vrooman, of. Illinois, 
helped to drive the Roger Sullivan in- 
fluence out of his party in Illinois; Wi'- 
liam Kent earned a reputation as a rad- 
ical twenty years ago opposing “Bath 
House John” and “Little Johnny” Pow- 
ers in the Chicago City Council, and has 
been improving on it ever since; William 
S. U’Ren is the father of “the Oregon 
system”; J. W. Sullivan, of Brooklyn, 
started the direct legislation movement 
in the east twenty-five years ago. And 
among the forward-looking recruits from 
the younger generation are Richard 
Crane III, of the Crane Company, Chi- 
cago, a supporter of the progressive 
party movement, and still an avowed 
friend of Theodore Roosevelt; Theodore 
F. Thieme, who has started the fight for 
a new and liberal constitution for In- 
diana; Lewis J. Johnson, professor of 
civit engineering in Harvard University, 
and Edmund B. Osborne, the courage- 
ous and radical leader of the progressive 
party movement in New Jersey. In ad- 
dition to its regular membership, the 
League has the moral support of over 
thirty organizations, labor, farm, and 
political reform, which by convention 
resolutions have affiliated with the Pop- 
ular Government League. 

The man on the job as active manager 
of the League is Judson King. King 
breathes and eats the I., R. and R. It 
is his first love, his grand passion, the 
companion of his sleeping and his waking 
thoughts. He would share his last crust 
with the I., R., and R. and would go 
thirsty to keep the vital spark in the 
“gateway amendment.” He would rather 
be hungry all the rest of his life and be 
true to popular government, than to be 
well fed, well dressed, well housed and 
be a William Howard Taft. King has 
been in almost every state in the union 
preaching the gospel of political free- 
dom. He has appeared before commit- 
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tees, legislative and constitutional, messed 
up in municipal scraps with public utili- 
ties corporations, stumped in reform 
campaigns, and lectured on the Chatau- 
qua. He is one of these men who would 
not be discouraged if the world war 
came to American shores, but would 
probably be found in the trenches prop- 
agandizing between shots for the I, R. 
and R. 


HE League maintains a clearing house 

of information for the benefit of its 
members and the general public. If an 
editor, a public speaker, a teacher or 
any other type of citizen desires to 
know the truth about the status or prac- 
tical workings of direct processes of gov- 
ernment, King will hand him what he 
wants. Does a member of a state legis- 
lature or a city charter commission want 
a model initiative and referendum law, 
the League officer will respond. Is ex- 
pert criticism desired on some proposed 
bill along these lines, pointing out 
‘Sokers” and showing how to correct 
them, the League will furnish it. 

The National Popular Government 
League has found that the greatest dan- 
ger to the progress of popular govern- 
ment is the imitation measure which the 
opponent seeks to have adopted in place 
of the genuine article. A number of 
jokers have been devised by which the 
real usefulness of the T., R., and R. and 
similar measures ean be nullified. Ac- 
cordingly, one of the principal tasks of 
the League has heen standardizing legis- 
lative forms, and a special committee 


has been formed on which are men like 
William 8. U’Ren of Oregon, Congress- 
man Robert Crosser of Ohio, and Dr. 
Charles McCarthy of the Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference Library. 

The League has a pamphlet entitled 
“Shall the People be Tricked Out of 
Their Power to Rule?” which sets out 
many of the best known tricks and puts 
advocates of such measures on their 
guard. 

The League keeps out of personal 
fights. It has in mind always advancing 
the general cause of people’s govern- 
ment. But once in its history there was 
an exception. When Roger Sullivan, the 
gas boss of Illinois, secured the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for the United States 
Senate and became a candidate for the 
office, the Popular Government League 
held a referendum of its membership, 
and it was voted to take part in the op- 
position to Sullivan. Headquarters were 
accordingly opened in Chicago in charge 
of Secretary Judson King, while Carl S. 
Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and Senator Robert L. Owen, 
took the stump against Sullivan. Both 
being Democrats, risked their political 
standing in so doing, but as the result 
showed, they gained even in party stand- 
ing. The people of Illinois rose against 
Sullivan and he was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. 

The Popular Government League has 
always encountered bitter opposition, but 
recently the League has found that it is 
to face organized opposition. The friends 
of special privilege feel that the time has 


— 


come to have an organization to fight 
popular government, well financed, -and 
on a scale as large as the organization 
which is promoting popular govern- 
ment. To this end, circulars have been 
issued and a letter written by former 
Senator Elihu Root, announcing the or- 
ganization of the National Association 
for Constitutional Government. The 
names associated with this movement are 
William Howard Taft, Alton B. Parker 
David Jayne Hill, Julius Cesar Burrows, 
and many others. The dear old Consti- 
tution is the rallying cry. Their litera- 
ture announces that “a real danger is 
threatening our rights of life, liberty and 
property.” 


;/MPHASIS on “property” is not in- 

dicated by type or underlining in the 
circular, but those who read are sup- 
posed to allow their minds to linger on 
this word. It was Root who announced 
shortly after he was elected to the Sen- 
ate that while he might be progressive, 
as that term is understood by some peo- 
ple, he regarded himself as a disciple of 
Hamilton. Which gives significance to 
the remarks of Hamilton on the subject 
of the U. S. Constitution, for it was he 
who said: “Under that Constitution the 
people may reign, but property will gov- 
ern in the good old way.” Those who want 
to see the triumph of Hamiltonian theory 
are opposed to the I., R. and R. and the 
Popular Government League, and all 
such demagogic institutions. No one, 
therefore, should be their friends but 
the people. 


The Dawn of a Super Race 


O CONSCIENTIOUS student of 
N people, no close observer of life 

in its many and varied forms, can 
help being deeply impressed by this im- 
portant fact,—that the leading feminine 
characteristic is a defensive one; that the 
great end of all female effort is protection 
to herself and to her children. With the 
safety of the future members of the race 
in her charge, woman, through the long 
ages of evolution, has developed a won- 
derful intuition and intellectual power 
which are ever alert and awake to ward 
off any danger, and to discriminate for 
race safety. It is through these deep- 
rooted mental capacities that woman is 


By CHARLES ERVIN REITZEL 


now beginning to understand (and un- 
derstand clearly) that if true progress is 
to be made, then economic, moral and 
social forces which hinder and hamper 
the welfare either of herself or her chil- 
dren, must be changed or removed. If 
the demands of our economic and social 
order tend to place money above men, 
profits above principles, and gold above 
God,—then it is but natural for woman 
to call a halt to such foolhardiness. 

If the keeping of woman from so- 
cial influences and activities results 
in a stunting of her growth, as well 
as of the growth of her children — 
then it is but natural for woman 





to demand self-expression and develop- 
ment. 

Evolution wills it! 

Progress demands it! 

Viewed thus the suffrage movement, 
instead of being a mere fanatic will-o- 
the-wisp, holds fast as its basic charac- 
teristic an extreme conservatism; a con- 
servatism that conserves the race. Viewed 
thus the suffrage movement becomes a 
necessary step to the noblest and highest 
of our  ideals—human betterment. 
Viewed thus the suffrage movement is 
fundamentally the basis of a higher civil- 
ization. Essentially it is the Dawn of a 
Super Race, 
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The Cook’s ‘Tour 


Vil 


By LEM ALLEN 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


Being the blithe adventure of the erstwhile cook 
for the Bar-2 cattle outfit, and his erudite partner 
Allingham, chronicled by the former during the prog- 
ress of an “intensive” tour of certain hitherto little- 
known portions of Arizona and New Mezico. 


ISTER EDITOR did you ever git 
M ary look at a Mormon hits funny 

they look right like folks. Hit 
plumb surprised me. Id yearn tell of 
Mormons offen on for years an Id got 
an iddee they was a cross between a 
wompus cat an a gillywozzle wich is two 
fearsome creechers of the Westren wilds, 
but they dont shape up that- 
away nohow. 

I bin thinkin hit over an my 
iddee is that the ony differ- 
ence in them an other people 
i: the difference in their ree- 
ligion. Allingham says reelig- 
ion is to blame becaus ef they 
want no reeligion they wudden 
be no reeligious differences 
but that dont sound reesnable 
Allingham says when you come 
rite down to hit reeligion an 
poltics is the curses of a free 
people. 

You cuddent git along with- 
out em I tole him becaus, wile 
I aint never mixed none in 
poltics nor never bin right ree- 
ligious I got good frens as 
has. Nobuddy aint never 
tried for to git along without 
em says Allingham ef they 
want no poltics he says they 
wudden be no forth of July 
orashuns nor no black string 
ties wore. An ef they want no 
reeligion they wudden be no 
devil nor no hell nor no 
preechers an what a paardise 
this earth wud be. 

The ony thing wud _haf- 
too be did then he says wud 
be to sassynate all the law- 
yers includin statesmen he says an we 
wudden haftoo wait no longer for the 
millenyum becaus hit wud be alreddy 
in our midst. I never taken much stock 
in this year millenyum I says becaus 
seems like they wudden happen nothin 
excitin enuff for a feller to git up a 
good sweat over. Mebbe yore right says 
Allingham I never learnt yit to play the 
harp he says myself. But you got the 
facks of the matter now he says I done 
my dooty by you Im much obleeged I 
says. 

I was a tellin you about these Mor- 
mons Mister Editor an how they lookt 
now this here Mormon bishop at Hunt 
where we stopt over night at his house 

he was jest a thickset sort of feller 
wearin a black beerd an plumb sparin 

























in his langwidg wich didn set us agin 


him none seein we'd bin lissenin to 
words sence early mornin when we 
startet fum Holbrook with Meelank- 


thun, the stage driver. The bishop was 
name Lon Hammil an he taken us into 
the house wile Meelankthun was on- 
hitchin his hosses an showd us a right 
purty pitcher of his Paw 
in black an white crayuns, 
an a mail order phony- 
graft wich he didn play 
becaus he says he didn be- 
lief in no frivolty ontwell 
sundown. 








Showd us a right purty pitcher of his Paw in black an 


wite crayuns. 


Then he made us akwaintet with his 
famly, wich was made up of three wim- 
men an a herd of boys what come strag- 
glin in offen. You cuddent keep track 
onem. The Lord had spaared him gals 
he says. Hit was a plumb pecceful an 
domestik seen all on us a settin down to 
one table an a pilin into the vittils what 
one the wimmen brung in fum the 
kitchin. 

This one was a right sizable middel 
age womman some the boys callt “Maw” 
an six or ait of em callt “Anty.” Mee- 
lankthun says her given name was Anty 
Dates an that the one in the kitchin 
doin the cookin what we didn see was 
name Anty Bellum. An he says the 


young one with yeller haar a settin at 
the head of the table dishin out spuds 





A cross between a wompus cat an a gillywozzle. 


, 
an sech was a favryte of Lons, an all 
the chilren callt her Anty Upp but I 
dunno them aint right sensble soundin 
names an ennyhow Im beginnin to figger 
this year Meelankthun aint a plumb ree- 
lible dispensry of infmashun. 

Wen supper was done et we all set 
roun an lissened to the phonygraft play- 
in “in the gloomin” an “the rosery” an 
sech like poplar meledies twas a reel 
soshable gatherin ony Lon never said 
nothin much nor either did the boys. 

Allingham an me tried to start up a 
conversation in between chunes but we 
didn git much encouragmen. Fust off 
I says Mister Hammil I says 
how come this year place is eallt 
Hunt. I dunno he says ex- 
ceptin mebbe thats what youd 
hafto do to find hit. This year 
shack of mine is about the ony 
place fit for a wite man to stay 
at for manny miles aroun he 
says. Yore shore hit siat be- 
caus youall is customed to 
makin game of yore vistors 
says Allingham. I never taik 
bisniz ontwell a boarder starts 
to leaf says Lon short like. 
So we didn say much more on- 
twell jest before the phonygraft 
chunes was played out wen Al- 
lingham who had bin settin quite 
sort of studyin over somethin fer 
a wile says keerless like, this 
year’s a fine famly you got Mis- 
ter Hammil hit mus be a joy to 
yore fathers hart to see the yung 
wons clustred thisaway about the 
harth of an evenin. They will 
doutless be a grate sollus to yore 
old age. Yes says Lon ef I kin 
keep em outn the penitenshary that long. 
Did you say you was marrid? No says 
Allingham I did not. 

Well says Lon hits bes to keep hit a 
secret longs you kin but I reckn hits 
houn to git out like murder sometime 
speshully ef you got a hull corral full 
of long hair wild cats like I got cruisin 
roun eatin you outer house an home. 
How manny did you say you had? I 
aint marrid says Allingham some ir- 
rtable becaus I reckn he had so manny 
funny thins he cud say ef he got a 
chanct he didn like no stranger to add 
none to the number hits bin my expe- 
rience Mister Editor that theres the way 
with most these humurust fellers. 

Shucks says Lon reel reprochfull like 
he thought Allingham was lyin you 
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neenter be afeard of swoppin troubels 
with me I kin mebbe loan you some 
right good advice that mought spaar you 
manny a heartburn an right smart of 
money jes confide in me like I was yore 
Paw. 

Allingham lookt plumb hacked spesh- 
ully as some them Mormon kids settin 
roun begun to sniker an slap there 
overhauls an so we went to bed not 
verry long afterwurds. I wonder ef . 
them wimmen was all on em Lons = 
wifes I says as we was gittin reddy 
for bed. Well says Allingham I wud- 
den putt it apast the ole skoundrel. How 
somever he deserves worsen that the id- 
dee him makin out he bleeved I was mar- 
rid do I look like that kine of a feller. No 

says but you cud mebbe cover your looks 
by talkin sof an rapid Ive yearn tell hit 
was did offen thataway I says. For the 
presen says Allingham I will ignor yore 
reemark I am too proud to notis hit, he 
says, an as fer marryin, nothin is further 
fum my mine speshully arter the hart- 
rendering site we seen this evenin. Yes- 
sir Im plumb outn the noshun. 

That there gal on the trane I says wud 
make some feller a right good wife ef 
she cud be gentled into the iddee that 
he was a mite bettern the ordrinery run. 
Lets see I says I bleeve she tole me her 
name was Mary Hallock, hits a right 
substanshul name. Ah says Allingham so. 
Then he lookt at me a minit an says this 
year I wudden wonder will make a right 
nice bed for sleepin in so I didn say no 
more an we shortly sunk into the resful 
yvarms of Morfinus as the feller says. 

We was callt at sunup becaus they 
was a rite smart jag of rode to git over 
between Hunt an St Johns where we was 
skeduled to arrife by evenin. Mee- 
lankthun says with a ordrinery team hit 
wud take two days but he ushually made 
hit by supper time. We cud hear him 
hollerin at his mules wile we dresst be- 
caus he was goin to drive the mules wich 
he says was his favryte team but his 
words what we heerd of them didn be- 
tray no love wastet mebbe hit was be- 
caus Meelankthun hadden got his coffee 
yit. Hits bin one of my experiences that 
some fellers is plumb ornery before they 
gits there mornin coffee. 

Before startin out Allingham taken 
Lon Hammil onto one side an ast him 
how much we owed him for feedin an 
sleepin us over night. O about twelve 
dollars I reckn says Lon. What do you 
meen twelve dollars says Allingham we 
aint takin nothen offn yore place away 
with us. Well says Lon hits thisaway I 
figger on takin in about twenty five dol- 
lars a week. Hit costs me about that 
there a mounth to feed my famly an 
stock an pay the upkeep on the ranch, 
an so fur they aint bin but one man 
come through this week an he was 2 
preecher what kickt like a steer at payin 
five dollars, an the weeks moren half 
gone areddy. I cant aford to take no 
chances on runnin behine Lon says, you 
wudden see us starve wud you. 

No I wuddent says Allingham theys 
lots worse deaths than that he says an 
lookt aroun an seen a dozen or fifteen 
them Mormon kids loafin in the vicinty 
a whistlin onkonsernd an fillin up the 
pokkits of there overhauls with there 
hands. So he gin Lon twelve dollars. 
That theres tainted money he says I 
done won hit gamblin at eyards I hope 


it dont bring you no bad luck the only 
money ever brung me bad luck says Lon 
was kounterfit. I aint superstishus none 
thataway he says. 


They is shore magniffercen creechers he 


So we sed adios an got onto the stage 
where Meelankthun was a waitin wavin 
his whip aint them sperrited anmils he 
says speakin of the mules what was as 
gant or ganther than the hosses we’d 
done drove the day before an langwid 
twell hit seemed like ony there harness 
kep them fum sinkin down exhaustet 
into there tracks but Meelankthun didn 
seem to notis hit a tall. 

They is shore magniffercen creechers 
he says lookit the fire in there eyes an 
how they chomp onto there bitts an 
strane at the breechins eager to be off. 
Thats jest my iddee when I glans at 
these mules theys wonders ef ennybuddy 
shud step up an ast you why I cyant do 
em justis. Yes says Allingham I bleeve 
the way there bakkin in there traces, 
ef you shud turn em aroun we’d git 
furtherer today than the way they is 
hitched now. 

Hit cant be you dont appreshate this 


year team says Meelankthun plumb sur- ° 


prised like, where is yore eyes? Fer the 
las ten minits they has been fassend onto 
them mules says Allingham an I reeveel 
no secret wen I say they dont look right 
plauzibel to me. Im reddy an willin to 
belief in ferries he says becaus I done 
rode on em but fum a cursry inspekshun 
I wud judg these mules jest cyant be 
true. Ef I am mistook he says by anny 
chans they is at least in a condishun of 
uttre onpreparedness fer akshun prox- 
imatin that of our beloved country tis of 
thee. They look like they lack mobilty 
an drivin power he says. An reservous 
energy he says. 

Meelankthun lookt plumb disspinted 
an likked the mules vishus with the whip 
an finely they made up there minds to 
start an we was off I was goin to say in 
a cloud of dust but they want no dust 
ony what come outn the hides of the 
mules where the whip teched them. 

No sooner they struck there favryte 
gate wich was a right onderdone varity 
of the walk than Meelankthun begun for 
to talk. Lon is a fine feller haint he 
Meelankthun begun but hes right close 
with his money he says. He’s a plumb 
spenthrif with mine says Allingham what 
does he do with hit. He saves it up 
mostly says Meelankthun he’s right rich 
I reckn he’s got moren five hunnerd dol- 
lars in the bank at St Johns. Then he 
begun to tell us all about Lon an how 
he collectet tithes for the church wich 
is ten per sent of the crops an reseets 
the Mormons earnt an how he had bin 










on pilgrimagges to the 
Mormon temple at Salt 
Lake City enny num- 
mer of times an then 
Meelankthun begun jest 


where he begun the day 
before tellin us about 
the time he was krissent 
says. an what the minister 
says to his Paw an Maw 

an what they says back. 

Mister Barrers says Allingham finely 
I find myself in a plumb treachrous 
mood this mornin silense wud be kon- 
sidered golden by me he says ef I cud 
lissen to hit fer a spell. Well says Mee- 
lankthun I aint got no objekshun to yore 
walkin on ahead theys a right smart 
strech of rode there an the ony thin to 
brake the silens is the cheerful song of 
the perary dog an the caushus sound of 
the cactus a growin he says. As fer me 
he says hits jest thisaway I fine talkin 
a plumb healthy exerciz an besides it 
wiles away the tedjum of the trip. How 
do you manege when you aint got no 
passengers says Allingham. O I talks 
to the mules then says Meelankthun 
they is evey bit es reesponsif es sum the 
passengers. Well Allingham says I 
reckn I will stretch my laigs a mite. 

Hit wont do to git into no jam out 
year in the desret whispers Allingham to 
me but I got a iddee lets ingage 
Meelankthun in conversashun an when | 
git tired you begin talkin an time you 
git wore out Ill git my wind back an 
between us we wont leaf Meelankthun 
no room to git a word in edgewice all 
right I says Im agreeable but I aint no 
long distans talker a man kin but do 
his bes says Allingham. 

So that theres what we done ony hit 
didn work out thataway Meelankthun 
jest histed his vois a cuppel of notches 
an hit the conversashunal trail on a high 
lope an twant long before we seen we 
was beat so we quit. Hit was jest as 
well becaus every time Meelankthun 
stopt talkin the mules stopt walkin meb- 
be they figgered they want no sens in 
leavin a peeceful spot mules is right 
srewd critters. 

An we soon see we’d a done better to 
of not causd Meelankthun to strane his 
vois becaus long about five oclock when 
we was yit ten mile or more fum St 
Johns Meelankthuns pipes give out an 
all he cud do was to make moshuns with 
his face like he was yellin. He lookt 
plumb discouragd but we was filled with 
merrment ontwell we notised that the 
mules had done stopt an cudden be got 
to move nohow. We hollered an cussed 
twell hell wudden have it but twarnt no 
use them ornery mules jes stood thar 
plumb contentet there eyes closed an a 
smile on there faces I reckn they think 
theyve done walkt right slap into heaven 
says Allingham an I dont rightly blame 
em he says fer there ill looshun. 
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The Sleep of the Great 


Bob Ramsey, of Lair, recently had a 
dream about a peculiar music box which 
played a two step that made such an 
impression upon him that he was able 
to reproduce the music after he woke 
up. He kept humming and whistling 
the tune, which was not like anything he 
had heard before, and memorized it so 
well that he wrote the score of the dream 
march and will have it published. 

—The Cynthiana (Ky.) Log Cabin. 


They Do These Things in Kansas 


The season for dissipation is on in 
Kansas. Two Emporia men, whose 
wives are out of town, 
thought they were paint- 
ing the town red the 


burning the candle at both ends in fran- 
tic efforts to spend their riches. Most 
any minister or country editor will tell 
you, Bud, that idle hours are as un- 
known to the man who has much wealth 
as to the one who has a surplus of chig- 
gers and shortage of nails. 

—The Paris (Mo.) Appeal. 


Cleaning up the Old Man 


Mrs. Walter Jenkins and daughters 
were up a few days recently cleaning up 
the old man, who had become a little 
seedy since his mother had left for a 
stay with her daughter, Mrs. Dr. Black 
of Wayland. 

—The Clark County (Mo.) Courier. 


One of Life’s Little Tragedies 





LD 


When Editors Didn’t Haveto Fake 


What has become of the public 
spirited farmer who used to bring the 
fat of the land—the largest water mel- 
ons, cantalopes and the like to the editor, 
in order that he might feel right in 
boosting his section as growing the best 
in these respective lines? 

—The Dothan (Ala.) News. 


An Unturned Page 


Smiling, calm as a May morning—se- 
rene, unruffled, is Page Lancaster and 
he has one busy job. Here he is in his 
chair and he does not tear his hair but 
answers questions fair or unfair. Ans- 
wering the telephone bell 
at one time and seventeen 
Belhaven belles at the 





other. night when they 
went to the ball game 
and the airdome, com- 
pleting the night’s revel 
by a visit to the candy 
kitchen. It is the typical 


form of Kansas devil- 

try. 

—The Emporia (Kans.) 
Gazette. 


The Score 


Auto accidents multi- 
ply, especially on Sunday. 
When the machines were 
first introduced they 
seemed likely to kill all 
the pedestrians, but now 
the owners are killing 
themselves much faster 
than they are killing us. 
If the statistics continue 
we shall be ahead in the 
game ultimately. 

—The Fredonia (N. Y.) 
Censor. 


Passing it Round 


The lawn fete and band 

concert was a success until it began rain- 
ing which caused a decrease in the sales 
of ice cream and pop corn. The con- 
cert was something very good and the 
band boys are to be complimented on 
their good music and the people in re- 
turn for their attendance. 

—The Sandusky (O.) Register. 


Sophistry 


Sorry, Bud, but we can’t write an ar- 
ticle about the idle rich. We don’t know 
of any rich of that sort. The three 


classes we have had dealings with con- 
sisted of those who were trying to get 
richer, those who were struggling hard 
to keep their riches and those who were 


same time. The only dif- 
ference between Page and 
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—St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


Holding Out 


It may finally result in a nervous 
breakdown, but so far we have resisted 
yielding to the temptation of the short 
sleeved, open-necked shirt and the wrist 
watch. 

—The Mineral Wells (Tex.) 
Index. 


Modern Tommy Tuckers 


A merry bunch partook of fried chick- 
en and other good things at the George 
Anderson home Sunday. The men 
hunted rats while the women prepared 
the dinner. 

—The Centerville Jowegian. 





the head clerk at the 
Walled-Up Astoria is that 
Page does not wear dia- 
monds but he wears the 
smile that won’t come off. 
—Belhaven Summer 
School Item in the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Clarion- 
Ledger. 


What’s Going On 


—Mrs. Daniel Toy had 
her property on the river 
front clad in a new coat 
of paint of combination 
colors. 

—Misses Annie and 
Verna Auchmuty are 
treating their home on 
Market street with a. 
fresh coat of paint. 

—The residence of T. 
F. Bradenbaugh on East 
Union street has been 
brightened and_ greatly 
improved by a free ap- 
plication of the artist’s 
brush. 

—The Millersburg (Pa.) Herald. 





Then and Now 


About 100 years ago, when the editor 
of the Times was a small boy, the com- 
munity gossip was invariably some un- 
fortunate woman whose tongue had 
brought her into general disrepute.- But 
time makes great changes, and in these 
days the community gossip is usually 
some man whose brain has gone to seed 
through lack of clean thinking, and who 
babbles at the mouth with the continuity 
and apparent content of a cow chewing 
her cud. Yes, the tariff will be the lead- 
ing discussion in the next presidential 
campaign. —The Castana (Ia.) Times. 
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What They Say About Birth Control 


ra AST year more than ten thou- 
L sand children were proposed to 
the Department of Charities of 
New York City for commitment to in- 
stitutions,” writes John A. Kingsbury, 
Commissioner of Charities in the De- 
partment of Public Charities of New 
York City, in reply to my inquiry con- 
cerning his view of the limitation of 
families. ‘Poverty or sickness or un- 
employment has outworn the welcome 
of more than ten thousand innocent lit- 
tle citizens in their own homes. These 
children are paying the penalty of the 
social error of too large families. 

“It is frequently remarked that chil- 
dren are often found in the largest num- 
bers in those homes which are least 
equipped to properly provide for them. 
I believe it is as serious a mistake for 
parents in adverse circumstances to 
bring children into the world for whom 
they are not prepared, as for parents 
in affluent circumstances to decline to 
hear children because of the inconve- 
nience or embarrassment to their scheme 
of living. 

“Tf contraception can benefit the born 
by limiting the unborn, without bring- 
ing about any physical or moral deterior- 
ation in human lives, I am unqualifiedly 
in sympathy with it.” 

Commissioner Kingsbury, speaking as 
a sociologist and not as 1 medical auth- 
ority, very wisely safeguards his ap- 
proval with the proviso that the limi- 
tation must be physically and morally 
harmless. We have quoted many doctors 
on the medical aspects. This seems a 
suitable place to present the letter of 
one who speaks from the ethical stand- 
point—John Haynes Holmes, pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah, New York 
City: 

“Such attention as I have been able 
to give to the subject of the control of 
births by the adoption of contraceptive 
methods, has persuaded me of its wis- 
dom and beneficence. It would seem 
to constitute a long step in advance to- 
ward that abler ordering of life which 
is the goal of all the social endeavor of 
our time. I can well understand that 
there may be difficulties and dangers in- 
volved in this, as in all other matters 
of sex relationship; but what of the dif- 
ficulties and dangers inherent in the 
present program of ignorance and 
chance? To ignore the latter because of 
our fear of the former, is the very height 
of folly and cowardice. Subject to 
strictest regulation, the dissemination of 
knowledge upon this point would un- 
doubtedly lift intolerable burdens from 
countless lives, save innumerable chil- 
dren from hopeless misery, and help to 
relieve society of some of its most dread- 
ful ills. 

“It is in the matter of physical dis- 
ease that the policy of control of births 
makes to me its strongest appeal. It is 
here at least that I feel myself on firmest 
ground. I believe in the adoption of 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


contraceptive methods by tuberculous 
mates, for example, just as I believe in 
the sterilization of hopeless criminals, 
and the segregation of the feeble-minded 
and degenerates. 

“T suppose it is in the matter of pov- 
erty, in its hundred and one different 
phases of misery and helplessness, how- 
ever, that this remedy seems to most 
persons a matter of crying need. I would 
not by any means be counted as one who 
does not recognize this need; still less 
do I desire to deny to the poor that pow- 
er of control which has long since been 
won by the rich and well-to-do. Never- 
theless, I beg to point out here what is 
to my mind a most grave peril of wrong 
emphasis. That the poor should not 
have children they cannot provide for 
is important; but more important is it 
that the poor should not be poor and 
thus not faced with the problem of an 
embarrassing abundance of progeny. I 
am one of the many in this age who are 
working for so radical a readjustment of 
the social order that, among many other 
things, no child will ever be an economic 
burden. And it is because I fear that 
the program of birth control may divert 
us from this larger end of complete 
social reconstruction, that I am tempted 
at times to lose interest in it. This does 
not mean that I want things to become 
worse, so that they may become better; 
rather does it mean that I do not want 
the better lost sight of in the contem- 
plation of the good.” 


HIS problem of large families among 

the poor is ever to the front in New 
York. Recently a librarian in the chil- 
dren’s reading-room in a congested part 
of the city approached a_ thoughtful 
child who sat pondering over the book 
he had just closed. 

“Well, young man,” said the librarian 
cheerfully, “what have you learned to tell 
your teacher at school tomorrow?” 

The boy raised thoughtful eyes and 
spoke meditatively: 

“This book says that in New York 
City a baby is born every six minutes. 
At that rate a woman can have ten 
babies in an hour.” 


Dr. James P. Warbasse, who in ad- 
dition to years of general practise, af- 
filiation with many hospitals, and ex- 
tensive medical writing, has been con- 
nected with a number of social insti- 
tutions like the People’s Institute and 
the Child Welfare Committee, lays 
strong emphasis upon the inadequate re- 
lief given to poverty by the limitation 
of families. He believes that society 
should hold itself responsible for the 
well-being of the mother during preg- 
nancy and for the proper care of the 
offspring. He said at a meeting of the 


American Society of Medical Sociology: 

“The unhappiness arising out of pov- 
erty in the family, out of delayed mar- 
riage, because of inadequate financial 


mea.s, out of dread of babies because oj 
lack ot knowledge of their nurture, out 
of ignorance of the significance and 
blessed possibilities of parenthood, out 
of the ill health of women—all ‘spring- 
ing out of unnecessary ignorance and 
economic injustices—may all be amelior- 
ated by preventing conception. In but a 
small proportion of instances can the 
artificial prevention of conception be re- 
garded as anything better than a 
palliative measure which not only does 
not strike at the root of the evils, bui 
which, like charity, makes rather for 
their perpetuation by making acquies- 
cence more agreeable. 

“On the other hand are certain funda- 
mental principles. <A first essential for 
human development is liberty. : 
Who does not exist cannot be hurt; life 
is for the living; the dead and the un- 
born are beyond its ken... . . A 
babe is so important a thing that it is 
deserving only of loving parents; and 
parents and lovers are so important thai 
to mar their union by an unwelcome 
child is to threaten both parenthood and 
sexual love.” 


The physicians who favor control of 
births invariably speak first of the 
eugenic aspect of the matter, the elimi- 
nation of unfit offspring, and secondly of 
its lightening of the poverty burden and 
consequent improvement of the environ- 
ment of those who are born. Dr. Abra- 
ham Jacobi, whom we have already 
quoted in a previous article, reiterates, 
each time he speaks on the subject, the 
relation between over-population and de- 
terioration of offspring. Dr. Jacobi has 
fought the spread of diphtheria and tuber- 
culosis among children, worked for the 
purity of the milk supply, and preached 
against artificial feeding of babies. He 
constantly points out the influence of 
social conditions on children’s health. In 
his opening speech at the birth control 
meeting held at the Academy of Medi- 
cine in New York City last spring, Dr. 
Jacobi said: 

“One of the great social drawbacks 
is poverty. It includes overwork for 
men and women, improper, insufficient, 
or irregular feeding, coarse or insufficient 
clothing, tenement dwellings cold or over- 
heated and wet, congestion and want of 
air, temptation, dissipation, neglect of 
children, too many children, much dis- 
ease, many deaths. Even these deaths 
are expensive, break into scanty sav- 
ings, and increase poverty. Would it 
be wise on the part of the children not 
to be born? Surely. But here they are, 
born for starvation, or factory work, or 
prostitution, or an emperor’s war game 

“Born they are, and the United States 
or state laws see to it that whoever ad- 
vises that they must not be born, to 
prevent them being born without any 
danger or harm to father or mother, 
is branded as a criminal. The prohibi- 
tion of unnecessary and not-wanted ac- 
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cessions of human beings is considered | a 


criminal. What in Europe is 
right by law and carried out by scien- 
tific studies, is forbidden among us. 
“Consider the middle class family. If 
there are too many children for com- 
fort and health and life, the family will 
sink back into want and poverty. If 
there were fewer that family would be 
exactly what you want it to be, the prop 
and staff of the state. In a year 
or two public opinion will veer about and 
people will wonder how stupid and cal- 
Jous and ungenerous they have been.” 
Iiven since Dr. Jacobi spoke these 
words last May public opinion has 
veered several degrees. The taboo of 
the subject has been raised in nearly all 
newspapers and many weekly and month- 
ly periodicals. Often in a state or na- 
tional sociological conference some brave 


soul drags the question to the fore. A | 


Boston paper recently announced the 
formation of a Malthusian club in the 
Italian colony of that city, with the ob- 
ject of raising the standard of living and 
improving the quality of the race. 


The entire social aspect of the matter 


is ably summed up by August Forel, | 
M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., formerly Profes- | 
sor of Psychiatry at the University of | 
Ziirich, in “The Sexual Question.” He | 


says in part: 
“If, at the origin of man, as in the 


animal kingdom from which he is de- | 


scended, coitus and conception were 
nearly inseparable} things have changed 
greatly since then. The severe selection 
of the struggle for existence has ceased 
to eliminate the unfit, and consequently 
it is necessary to employ some other 
means than selection to prevent as far 
as possible the conception of feeble be- 
ings and invalids, From this fact results 
the social duty of clearly separating con- 
ception from the satisfaction of the sex- 
ual appetite, and avoiding conception 
when useful or necessary without re- 
nouncing sexual intercourse. The wel- 
fare of our women and our posterity de- 
mands this consequence. ‘ 

“Anti-conceptional measures 
allow unfortunate pathological individ- 
uals, whose social and moral duty is to 
avoid procreation, to satisfy their sexual 
desire without the fear of bringing into 
the world miserable abortions, idiots or 
invalids. They render marriage possible 
for young people, when the income is not 
sufficient to support a family. 

“By their aid it is possible to fix in 
advance the date of birth of the child 
who is to be born. ‘ 

“If the objection is raised that egoists 
of both sexes profit by these measures 


te avoid procreation of children, I re- | 


peat once more that this is not to be 
regretted. 


titution. ; 

“A year at least should elapse between 
parturition and the next conception; 
this gives approximately two years be- 
tween the confinements. 
way the wife keeps in good health, and 
can bear healthy children at pleasure. 
It is certainly better to procreate seven 
healthy children, than to procreate four- 
teen of which seven die, to say nothing 
of the mother, who rapidly becomes ex- 
hausted by uninterrupted confinements.” 


eas 








also | 


Anti-conceptional | 
measures also allow men to avoid pros- | _ 


In this | 
























































No More Bread 
and Milk 


You don’t want the boy to eat white flour foods if he really 
prefers whole wheat. 

The phosphates, lime, salts and cellulose are nearly all in the 
outer wheat. 

We promise you this: He'll prefer the whole wheat if you 
serve it in Puffed Wheat form. For these are bubbles of wheat, 
thin, crisp and flaky, with a taste like toasted nuts. 

Try serving Puffed Wheat—or Puffed Rice—in place of bread 
in milk. See how he revels in it. 


Really a Double-Wheat 


Puffed Wheat may be said to be double-wheat, because every 
atom feeds. The best ways of cooking don’t break half the food 
cells. This way breaks them all. 

Every granule in a Puffed Wheat grain is fitted for digestion. 
Each has been steam-exploded. So the boy gets all that’s in the 
wheat when he eats it in this form 


: Puffed Wheat, 12c Maundy 
} Puffed Rice, 15c Qiijgas 


Except in Extreme West is ¢ 
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More and more these cereals are now being served in Puffed Form. 
| =| If you could see what puffing means you’d be a convert too. 
= By Prof. Anderson’s process a hundred million explosions are 
caused in every grain. Each food cell is blasted to atoms. ; 
The toasting gives enticing flavor. The puffing creates airy 
globules, fragile and flaky. 
They are not for breakfast only. Serve in bowls of milk. Let 
hungry children eat them dry like peanuts. Use them both as foods 
and confections. Try all three and see which one you like best. 


The Quaker Qals O@mpany 
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but firmly, “we can’t make 
Chesly Hills tonight.” 

“Henry,” said Myrtilla, more firmly 
and not at all sorrowfully, “we can.” 

I sighed, and changed gears with 
a raucous clash. 

We were speeding—in the most re- 
stricted sense of the word—over a patch 
of newly repaired road about twenty 
miles from Chesly Hills. Why Mrs. 
Chesly chose to give a house-party at 
that particular time is still an unsolvable 
—insoluble—heavens! which word?— 
mystery. It had rained steadily for a 
week, and the roads were mire to the 
hubs. Here and there a borough had 
seen fit to repair a particularly evil 
stretch—the process of repair consisting 
of dumping large, pointy stones in ir- 


COME tut finmiy said I, sorrowfully 


regular heaps along the road, and trust-. 


ing to the passing traffic to wear them 
into place. As the traffic religiously 
avoided these stones, they remained a 
menace to all who did not know the roads 
till the mellowing hand of Time leveled 
them a bit. Meanwhile, tires suffered. 
However, Mrs. Chesly’s invitations are 
commands in our community. So I 
nad obeyed, and started for Chesly Hills. 

Myrtilla had refused me six times. 
She had laid down no specific reason, 
except that she hated a man who was 
always right. I took this as a tribute to 
my insight and strength of character, 
and had made my sixth proposal on the 
strength of it. Myrtilla had made her 
sixth rejection—she’s very nice about 
such matters, but awfully convincing 
—on the strength of the same state- 
ment. The next day, in the guise of 
Mrs. Chesly, with that air of abstraction 
which characterizes her most calculated 
movements, ordained that I should motor 
with Myrtilla to Chesly Hills. 

And so I said we couldn’t go on, and 
Myrtilla said we could, and I changed 
gears grindingly and—stalled my engine. 

As I was trampling the pedal that oc- 
casionally controls the self-starter, a 
yokel trudged toward us and paused to 
watch my struggles. I asked him con- 
cerning the roads to Chesly Hills. 

“Well, they’re not so bad,” he said en- 
couragingly. “There’s a place ‘bout a 
mile f’m here—mebbe two ’r three— 
where they’re puttin’ in a new bridge. 
They’s a detower—” he pronounced the 
word lingeringly, lovingly—“ a detower 
to the right. You turn to the right at 
a brick house. Why, thank y’—thank 
y’, sir. ’Night.” 

It was getting late, and as my motor 
finally started, I switched on the lights. 
We proceeded for a while in silence. 
Then, 

“There’s a house, Henry,” said Myr- 
tilla. 

I looked. There was certainly a 
house, and it was of brick, and there 
was a gap in the fence on the right of 
the road, through which ruts, deep and 
wide, made a serrated track. 

“It’s the detour, Myrtilla,” said I 
joyously. “Hold tight now, while I 
swing the car.” 


406 


The Detour 


By F. GREGORY HARTSWICK 


“T don’t think it’s the detour,” said 
Myrtilla. 

“Why not? There’s a house; it is 
undeniably of brick—what hideous taste 
in architecture these farmers have!— 
here is the new road to the right—all 
is as our rustic mentor described it.” 

“T don’t think it’s the detour,” said 
Myrtilla. 

“Of course it’s the detour,” I snapped. 
“Turn to the right at a brick house.’ 
Nothing could be clearer.” 

“Well, I suppose you're right, as 
usual,” sighed Myrtilla. “You're so ir- 
ritatingly right, always. Go on.” 

I went. 

The road curved gracefully around the 
house, and ran for some distance be- 
tween sheds used, if my sense of smell 
were any guide, for the housing of swine. 
But it was a fairly good road, and I | 
sped along it for about a hundred feet, 
followed the ruts around the last shed 
to the left, and found myself climbing a | 
regular Matterhorn of a hill, bearded 
with stubble and tremendously jolty. I 
was hastily changing gears when Myr- 
tilla grasped my arm. 

“Stop and let me out.” 

I obeyed. Myrtilla climbed to the 
ground, and straightway sank above her 
shoetops in soft loam. She remained 
literally rooted to the spot while I ad- | 
ventured valorously to the top of the 
hill, my car in low gear and the wheels 
throwing huge clods in all directions. The | 
summit once achieved, I looked about | 
me. | 

Before me was an endless vista of | 
stubble, unrelieved by any protuberance | 
save an occasional boulder, and a forest 
in the distance. The wheel-tracks which 
I had been following I now discovered, 
on closer examination, to be harvester | 
tracks. Nowhere was there a sign of a 
road. I let my glance stray hopelessly 
around the spiky horizon till it returned 
to Myrtilla and my port of entry. And 
I saw the lights of one—two—three— 
four cars come weaving around the sheds 
and up to the foot of the hill. They 
paused, and I saw that Myrtilla was de- 
claiming vigorously, with large sweeps 
of her arms. I turned with some dif- 
ficulty, and maneuvered my machine 
gingerly down the hill. The other cars 
turned as I did, and vanished whence 
they had come in a glory of red tail- 
lights and fanfares of scornful tootings. 
I pulled up beside Myrtilla. 

“What were those cars doing?” I 
asked, “and why did they go back? This 
must be the detour.” 

“Henry,” said Myrtilla, and I thought 
I saw, in the glare of my front electrics, 
a new light in her eyes, “they were fol- 
lowing you. One of them wanted to 
know whether or not you always came 
this way. Henry—do you know, when 
I saw those cars coming around that un- 
speakable pigpen, I thought for one 
awful moment that you were right again. 
And then one of them asked where he 
was. Oh, Henry—you were wrong—all 
wrong!” 

We went back to the road, and pro- 
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gressed soberly till we came to another 
brick house, where we were told by a 
number of zealous rustics that the real 
detour began. As we plowed through 
the temporary road, I began to think; 
and I thought I understood the light in 
Myrtilla’s eyes. 

“Myrtilla—” I began for the seventh 
time, 

“Henry?” 

“Myrtilla—do you think you could 
marry such an awful ass as I am? [| 
know—” 

But what I knew was never told, for 
Myrtilla nodded her head up and down; 
and there was no mistaking the light in 
her eyes. 
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Win Them 
To Bran 


Bran is of vast importance to 
all folks all the time. 

It is Nature's laxative. 

It fosters right living. 

It aids inner cleanliness. 

Don’t serve it in any unlikable 
form. 

Pettijohn’s is a dainty. It hides 25% 
of bran in delicious soft wheat flakes. It 
is made to tempt folks to bran habits, 
and make those habits lasting. 

Note the effects of a dish a day for 
one week, 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 
Most grocers have it. Any grocer 
will get it. Per package, 15c. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
4q Chicago 





















INVESTMENTS 


We will gladly furnish reports on any of our 
Financial Advertisers. 


G” The Greatest 


wheat growing State is North Dakota. 
“Good at wheat” is an expression that 
typifies my loans, ’specially “seein’ as 
how” not one dollar principal or interest 
has been lost for a client in loaning over 
four millions during more than thirty-two 
years. 


Please send for Booklet No. 710. 











Walter L.Williamson 
Lisbon fod dale BF-liceye:| 


First Mortgages on Ore gon 


Washington & idaho Farms conservatively worth three 





times the amount loaned will net you 6%. 
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An Unusual Trip 


HAVE friends who travel a great 

deal more than I, but who have 

apparently no greater number of 
friends than I possess, yet they tell 
me it is very seldom they take a 
long trip without meeting some 
friends on the train, while I, as a 
rule, never meet a friend while 
journeying. 


The other day while making a hur- 
ried trip ‘west I met with an excep- 
tion to my usual experience; and 
what a wonderful exception it was! 
The fact is, I cannot help telling 
about it. 


I had no more than boarded the 
train than I met my old friend Hol- 
lister of Kansas City. Way back in 
1890 we were interested together in 
the elevator business. When I sold 
my stock to Hollister it was after a 
long period of worry for both of us. 
Business had been bad and the going 
to the wall of one of the largest 
banks of the state of Missouri made 
us financially and in every other way 
very shaky. I was none too well, but 
Hollister was “all in,” as is the say- 
ing. He was unable to think, he 
could not sleep, he was nervous, he 
had brain fag, he could not digest 
his food; there was not a function 
he could perform with any satisfac- 
tion or success; no doubt he believed 
that he was losing his mind. I, in 
my own heart, believed that Hol- 
lister was slowly dying. I was not 
alone in this belief that he could not 
live another three months. 


When, therefore, I met him the 
other day, looking better in health 
and better in physique—in fact, an 
unusually virile man as well as in a 
most exuberant state of mind and 
body, as though he had been reborn 
(he is past sixty years of age) I 
could not help asking for the secret 
of his renewed youth. 


It took Hollister but a minute to 
say, “I owe my regeneration and life 
to Swoboda, who, through teaching 
me the simple principles and secret 
of evolution and how to use them, 
has recreated me in body and mind, 
and made me better in every way 
than I had ever been in my youth, 
and all this after I had been told by 
specialists that nothing could give me 
health.” 


Said Hollister, “When I think of 
my physician telling me to travel 
and to quit business, which, by the 
way, was going to the wall because 
of my inability to run it in my poor 
state of mind and body, and when I 
think of thus being practically sen- 
tenced to complete ruin, so to speak, 


— 


By W. W. WASHBURN 


and when at the same time I realize 
my present condition of rejuvenation, 
I awoke to a greater and greater ap- 
preciation of Conscious Evolution 
and its wonderful possibilities for 
the human race.” 


He said, “Swoboda taught me not 
only how to rebuild myself, but also 
how to continue my life and evo- 
lution where nature left off. In my 
case, he improved upon nature, and 
I have since learned that he has done 
as much for thousands of others— 
men and women of every age and 
condition.” 


Continuing, Hollister said, “It was 
a red letter day in my life when I 
heard of Swoboda from the publish- 
er of the largest newspaper in Mis- 
souri—a friend who had _ learned 
from experience as well as from 
others of the wonderful success of 
Conscious Evolution.” 


As can be seen, Hollister could not 
say enough in praise of the renewer 
of his life and fortune. Naturally, I 
became interested, for I am getting 
along in years, and have, mistaking- 
ly, like most human beings, come to 
expect weakness as inevitable, in 
consequence of gaining in years. 


When my friend assured me I 
could, through Conscious Evolution, 
be made young again, I indeed be- 
came interested and eager for the 
demonstration. I took Alois P. Swo- 
boda’s address, which, by the way, is 
1393 Aeolian Building, New York 
City, and obtained his booklet by 
mail a few weeks ago. I at once start- 
ed to use his method, and now can 
comprehend why Hollister was so en- 
thused with delight in the new life, 
for I, also, am growing younger, 
stronger, happier, more energetic, 
and more virile by leaps and bounds. 
It is a fact that one must experience 
this new and better life which is pro- 
duced through Conscious Evolution 
if one is to comprehend what is be- 
ing missed without it. 


It was an unusual trip and a won- 
derful day for me when I met Hollis- 
ter on the train. It was a wonder- 
ful day for Hollister when his news- 
paper friend led him to Conscious 
Evolution, and I need but hint to 
the readers of Harper’s WEEKLY. 
Let this be a wonderful day for you. 
Get in touch with Swoboda, and ob- 
tain his booklet—it will cost you 
nothing, and may start you on the 
road to a new and better life. Swo- 
boda will send this booklet to any- 
one for the asking. I know it is his 
aim to help as many as possible. 
This booklet explains his new and 
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unique theory of the body and mind, 
and, no doubt, it will prove interest- 
ing to everyone as it did to me. It 
gave me a better understanding of 
myself than I obtained from a col- 
lege course. It startled, educated, 
and enlightened me. It explains the 
human body as I believe it never has 
been explained before. Moreover, it 
tells of the dangers and after-effects 
of exercise and of excessive deep 
breathing. 


What Hollister said to me seemed 
too good to be true. What I say, no 
doubt, seems to be too good to be 
true, but Swoboda has a proposal 
which everyone should consider and 
thus learn that nothing which is said 
about Conscious and Creative Evo- 
lution is too good to be true. 


In concluding this statement I can- 
not refrain from mentioning the fact 
that I now have pleasure in work and 
in a strenuous life, and I whistle, 
hum and sing; where formerly I al- 
ways wore a frown (according to the 
evidence of my family) I now, as 
my friends say, always wear a smile. 


Oo — 0—0—O0—0—O0— 0 


INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS 

Recent observations have called 
attention to the fact that seven men 
out of every ten who weigh less than 
150 pounds and who are more than 
5 feet 10 inches tall have active 
tuberculosis in some degree. This 
only emphasizes the conclusions at 
which keen observers have arrived 
—that tuberculosis is much more 
prevalent than the human race is 
willing to admit. Hundreds of phy- 
sicilans have tuberculosis and do not 
suspect it. Is it any wonder, there- 
fore, that the average layman does 
not know what is the cause of his 
languidness, depression or nervous- 
ness? 








It is fortunate, however, that phy- 
sicians at last are learning that the 
body makes its own antitoxins and 
serums for the express purpose of de- 
stroying germs of all character which 
enter or invade the organism. Phy- 
sicians are learning that the body is 
a self-maintaining institution and 
that its ability to maintain itself de- 
pends upon the discipline the cells 
receive in harmony with the phys- 
iological limits of each individual 
organism. Discipline creates reac- 
tions and increases the molecular 
action. This means the préduction 
of greater energy and greater effici- 
ency, mental and physiological. 


The address of Alois P. Swoboda 
is 1393 Aeolian Building, New York, 
No: 
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Only One Alternative 


By RAyMonp CLAPPER 


I? IS through control of births that the 
next step in social and economic prog- 
ress may be looked for. 

In earlier times in our national life, 
reasons which have not passed away de- 
manded large families. America was a 
vast, unworked continent in the early 
nineteenth century. Only a little strip 
along the Atlantic seaboard was peopled, 
and that all too sparsely. So the in- 
terests of national expansion demanded 
large families, which could spread out 
and develop the resources which lay un- 
touched. The United States was almost 
entirely agricultural. Only New Eng- 
land was industrial, and it did not have 
labor enough to work its factories. With 
the high price of labor, both on the farm 
and in the factories, the demand was for 
more. Manufacturers wanted to in- 
crease the supply and lower the price of 
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WINTON SIX-- Free from experimental 


risks. Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Successful Printing 


OU will find The Schilling Press, Inc., an 
organization fully equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 
Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 Hast 25th Street New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising in thie column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
YOUR 20 word classified ad in 20 Sunday papers 
$5. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POHTS—AUTHORS! Poems and_ stories § are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

WELDING PLANTS—$25.00 to $250.00; liberal 
terms; address the Bermo Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
PRINTING OUTFITS, presses, type, supplies. 
type novelties. Send for Catalog B. Model 

Press Co., York, Pa. 
AMERICA’S BEST PENMAN changes irregular 
handwriting to a rapid, tireless business style 
by mail. Journal free. 
Box H 492. Detroit. Mich. 
MOTORCYCLES Bi tareeme 
motorcycles we have 
taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg. Kansas. 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—The ideal dog for home 
or country. Pedigreed stock $10.00 up. Peacock 
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Farms, Wheaton, III. 








wanted many 


Farmers 
children to work the fields and save them 
paying out large prices for help. Small 
children could do the weeding just as 
well as hired men and women; so the 
farmer saw no reason why he should not 
use his own family for that work. But 


workingmen. 


now farm machinery has _ eliminated 
much hand-labor which a generation ago 
children might have done. The capital- 
istic form of land tenure has deprived 
the grown-up sons of farmers from buy- 
ing land of their own and starting out as 
independent farmers. Child-labor laws 
have removed the opportunity to send 
a host of children to factories to eke 
out a mite of the family expenses. 

The present situation is something 
like this: We have a large number of 
families subsisting on extremely low 
wages, which produces personal ineffi- 
ciency due to malnutrition, sickness, 
poverty. Only two resources are open 
to the unskilled father: Either he must 
lower his standard of living, or else re- 
strict the size of his family. Since there 
is a8 minimum level to which the stand- 
ard of living can be cut, control of 
births is the only alternative. But long 
before this limit is reached, conscious 
control ought to be invoked to limit pov- 
erty and starvation. 


We'd Never Been Called This 
Before 


By F. B. Hutcuinson 


\j HILE I have always had the highest 

respect for the elevated-brow 
features of your publication, it has sud- 
denly and unexpectedly shown itself in a 
new light. 

My son, F. B. III, etat three, has 
from his early youth taken considerable 
interest in the various publications which 
find their way to our library table 
(poetic license). Until recently he has 
expressed no desire for HarPer’s WEEK- 
Ly, but the issue of September 4th evi- 
dently made a tremendous hit. 

The manner in which this was dis- 
covered was due to the fact that at the 
breakfast table this morning he set up 
a cry for his “elephant book,” and upon 
investigation it was found that it was 
Harper’s WEEKLY he wanted. 

It is seldom that one finds a magazine 
reveling in elevated thought which ap- 
peals alike to young and old. 

Springfield, Ohio. 


An Editor’s Comment 


From the Portland, Maine, Argus: 
RECENT issue of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains a reproduction of a con- 
fidential letter written by Republican 
Congressman Bartholdt of St. Louis, 
Mo., in April, 1893, to a certain major, 
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whose name is not given, telling how he 
tried to “work” the agent of the Nort} 
German Lloyd line of steamships for ; 
reduced fare to Europe for himself an 
wife. 

In this letter he says: “Some time ag 
I addressed a letter to Herman Oelrich 
of the North German Lloyd in Ne 
York telling him that the immigratio 
question would no doubt form an in 
portant factor of the deliberations of th 
next Congress and that I had reasons t 
believe that I would become a membe 
of the Immigration Committee. At th 
same time I asked him for (special 
rates for myself and wife to Europe 
etc., etc. 

Harper’s WEEKLY does not sa 
whether the Congressman secured tl 
(special) concession or not. It shoul 
not leave us in suspense. The publi 
also wants to know if the versatile an 
pliant gentleman became a member ¢ 
the committee and if, while a membe 
of that committee, he voted in favor ¢ 
the foreign shipping interests and agains 
the interests of the country at large. 

Harper’s WEEKLY has performed 
valuable service in reproducing that let 
ter, written by the leader of the Ger 
man-American party in Congress. J] 
throws a powerful light on the cal 
ber of some of the Congressional lead 
ers. 


From a Georgian 


By Homer L. Hunt 


THINK I said something some tim 

ago to the effect that Harper 
WEEKLY was in discussion of publi 
questions, in my opinion, the fairest an 
most just of the magazines that came t 
my desk or that I had been able to find 
and perhaps in the main that is sti 
true. However, I find there the sam 
evidences of assininity I find nearl 
everywhere else. Alas! where does Wis 
dom have her dwelling place? 

From recent discussions in the north 
ern press, one might well come to th 
conclusion that the northern people ha: 
become so accustomed to the grosses 
immoralities and impositions upon wome 
and girls, especially those who hav 
found it necessary to earn their brea 
in shops and factories, as to regard suc] 
impositions and immoralities—assault 
and murders committed upon these help 
less women and girls—with complacency 

And when you are lambasting us fo 
disregard of law, why can’t you get i 
through your thick heads, that just wha 
the people of Georgia have been si 
strenuously objecting to recently is thi 
flagrant and unwarranted setting asid 
of the law. 

Atlanta, Ga 


From the Sublime to the 
Ridiculous 


By JoHANN Huser 


epyU SUBLIME au ridicule _n’esi 

qu’un pas!” The truth of thesé 
words of Napoleon is proven every day 
in America by articles in newspaper: 
and magazines written by Germans, whe 
try to justify the actions of the German 
militarist government in the present 
European war. Any attempt to justify 
the burning of Louvain is ridiculous, to 
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say the least. There are German pro- 
fessors in this country and in Germany, 
who until recently had quite a reputa- 
tion, but who, since the outbreak of the 
war, have made themselves the laughing- 
stock of the world. Their silly and 
forced essays to exonerate Germany of 
her self-evident and indisputable guilt, 
have disgusted and disappointed the 
world, and have helped greatly to con- 
vince everybody that Germans are still 
a very primitive people, who lose rea- 
son, logic and forget justice when their 
chief calls them to armed conflict. The 
much boasted of German Kultur seems 
to be a pitiably thin veneer covering a 
fundamental base of barbarism, or else 
there would be some Germans civilized 
enough to tell the truth. 

Oakland, Cal. 


Rubbing it In 


By R. C. ARTER 

Your comment entitled “Agitation,” 
relating to the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, — —— 





terminating of an existing pregnancy 
with contraception? 

What is to be said of self-control? 
How does that “cause an increase in in- 
sanity, tuberculosis, Bright’s disease, dia- 
betes and cancer’? 

The writer, with his touching picture 
of the wife of the near-millionaire dying 
of cancer, evidently wishes us to infer 
that this misfortune should be laid at the 
door of contraceptives. What of the 
statistics of “the greatest gynecologists” 
showing carcinoma uteri to be of great- 
est frequency in those women who have 
borne the largest number of children? 

And while on this subject, the remarks 
of Dr. Peterson (on the same page) re- 
mind me of those of a physician who re- 
fused to address a body of young men 
on the dangers of venereal diseases be- 
cause he felt that such diseases were a 
dispensation of Providence and _ there- 
fore should not be interfered with! The 
class of men that Dr. Peterson mentions 
are not the class that Mrs. Hopkins 
speaks of, and fortunately—both from 











the point of numbers and of offspring— 
will not greatly influence the future of 
the race. 
“All of which says Allingham is hyly 
intrestin an importan ef true.” 
Natchez, Miss. 


Preparedness Again 
By Sranton* WALKER 


HE present international situation 
brings to mind a statement of Jef- 
ferson Davis in his work entitled “The 
Rise and Fall of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment,” as follows: 

“That nation negotiates to most ad- 
vantage which is best prepared for war.” 
This, in the light of our recent notes 
to Germany, Austria and England, seems 
sufficiently apropos to warrant its being 
unearthed from the many forgotten 
works and sayings of a clear reasoner 

and a great secretary of war. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 











caused the writer deep 
regret. I have fol- 
lowed your paper 
closely since the Hap- 
good coronation, and 
although aware of 
some prejudice and 
perverted tastes of 
your comments, I 
passed them by as a 
necessary shortcoming 
of the organization. 
But in the face of 
“Agitation” and “A 
Railroad Grievance” 
in the same issue, and 
others in _ previous 
ones, it appears there 
is a reason. Your 
brand of agitation is 
for a group of Hy- 
phens called Privi- 
leged-Americans. Your 
open columns are lures 
for progressive read- 
ers, your editorials 
saturated with rank re- 
actionary opinions. 
You will soon be a fair 
competitor of William 
Randolph. 
Galion, Ohio. 


The Control of 
Births 


By Dr. J. S. ULtman 


AY we not ask 





and old age. 
at fifty yards. 





Che entertainment side of life is 
picturesquely mirrored in 


VANITY FAIR 


A new magazine which is meeting with unprecedented 
popularity throughout the United States 


If you are removed from the magnetic influences of New York life; if 
you are out of step with its whirling progress, if you are becoming an old 
fogey or an old maid or an old bachelor or an old bore, read VANITY 
FAIR, and, presto! you will be nimble-witted and agile-1 inded again; 
the joy of the picnic, the life of the party, the hit of the cabaret. 


VANITY FAIR is insurance against boredom, provincialism, brain-blight 
Six months of it will enable you to ignite a dinner party 
Why drop back in the rear ranks with the GLOOMS 
when you can just as well read VANITY FAIR and march at the head 
of the JOYS? 


Don't be a back number! The world is moving, moving on all 12 J 


cylinders; you might just as well move along with it. Don't stall your- / 








Dr. Brannon (“A | self on the road of life and take everybody's dust. J 3 oss 
a: ~ v 
Swift Road to the | Ask your newsdealer to show you a copy Ld KS 
Grave,” page 331, | ~ so x. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
October 2nd, 1915) a | 
question or so? | 
Do the _ statistics 
from the registration | 
area of the United 
States lead one to be- | 
lieve that the morbid- | 
ity and mortality rates 
of women have in- | 
creased as the birth 
vate has declined? 
Furthermore, does 
he not confuse the | 





CONDE NAST, Publisher 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 


Special Offer 
Six Months for One Dollar 
VANITY FAIR costs 25 cents a number or $3.00 a 
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That MURADS are 


‘Better than many 
25 cent cigarettes 


is NOT a mere claim 


Murads ARE better—because better, 
higher-priced tobacco goes into Murads. 


Much of the tobacco used in many 25 cent 
cigarettes could never. get into the Murad 
brand. These facts are perfectly well.known 
among cigarette manufacturers. 












FIFTEEN 
CENTS 


We Challenge Contradiction 





Don't pay 25 cents for a cigarette whose MSnargyros 
price is the only expensive thing about it. Makers of the Highest Grace Turkish 
A half dozen ‘puffs will show how much: [RRRIR@UiTe ea aaa 
better Murads are. 
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THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 
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